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SPONSOR'S  FOREWORD 

For  several  years  the  Fairhaven  Board  of  Selectmen  has 
felt  that  a  need  existed  for  the  compilation  and  presentation 
of  many  of  the  incidents  which,  assembled,  weave  a  chang- 
ing and  colorful  picture  of  the  town  from  its  inception  as 
Sconticut.  To  the  long  past,  the  hurricane  of  September  21, 
1938,  added  a  dramatic  chapter  of  great  current  interest. 

Fortunately  the  many  hours  of  research,  the  organization 
of  the  data  and  writing  of  the  story  were  made  possible 
through  the  facilities  and  interested  cooperation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Writers'  Project  of  Massachusetts,  at  no  expense  to  the 
town.  The  Board  desires  to  express  its  thanks  for  this  work 
and  at  the  same  time  note  its  sincere  appreciation  to  George 
H.  Tripp  and  Thomas  A.  Tripp  of  Fairhaven,  whose  interest 
in  their  community  and  knowledge  of  its  history  made  them 
of  invaluable  service  in  checking  the  facts  and  figures  before 
publication.  That  both  are  most  enthusiastic  as  to  the  value 
of  the  work,  we  consider  ample  justification  for  its  publica- 
tion. 

BOARD  OF  SELECTMEN 
F.  Eben  Brown,  Chairman 
Charles  W.  Knowlton 
Thomas  W.  Whitfield 


FOREWORD 

The  Federal  Writers'  Project  of  Massachusetts  wishes  to 
thank  the  Selectmen  of  Fairhaven  for  making  possible  this 
latest  Massachusetts  publication  in  the  American  Guide  Se- 
ries, and  to  add  our  word  of  appreciation  for  the  counsel  of 
our  Fairhaven  consultants,  Mr.  George  H.  Tripp  and  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Tripp,  whose  knowledge  of  Fairhaven  history 
is  authoritative.  For  the  research,  which  delved  into  numer- 
ous original  sources,  Mr.  G.  Leroy  Bradford  of  Fairhaven 
and  Mr.  Warren  E.  Thomson  of  New  Bedford  were  pri- 
marily responsible;  Mr.  Robert  W.  Morse  supplemented  their 
work  by  checking  and  further  research  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  Dr.  Charles  Ernest  White  and  Mr.  Roger  Thomas 
of  the  State  office  edited  the  manuscript. 

The  Federal  Writers'  Project  conceives  it  to  be  a  privilege 
to  collaborate  with  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  order  that  civic  consciousness  may  be  stimulated  by 
a  tangible  record  of  community  struggle  and  growth. 

Muriel  E.  Hawks 
State  Director 
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Chapter  I 
A  TOWN  TAKES  ROOT 

On  the  shore  of  Buzzards  Bay,  across  the  harbor  from  New 
Bedford,  Hes  the  town  of  Fairhaven.  In  the  early  i6oo's  it 
was  known  as  Sconticut  and  was  frequented  in  the  summer 
by  the  Sconticut  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  Wampanoags. 
Each  spring  members  of  the  tribe  left  their  winter  quarters  in 
Wammastaquett,  now  known  as  the  Middleboro  lake  region, 
and  headed  south  to  Sconticut,  carrying  with  them  their 
meager  housekeeping  possessions  and  a  supply  of  arrows, 
spears,  and  other  implements  of  the  hunt.  In  the  fall,  the 
tribe  returned  to  vv^inter  quarters,  the  squaws  lugging  cured 
venison,  dried  fish,  and  corn,  the  braves  traveling  light,  bur- 
dened only  with  their  favorite  hunting  and  fishing  gear. 

Two  distinct  summer  camps  were  maintained  by  the  Scon- 
ticut tribe,  one  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cushenagg  (now 
Acushnet)  River  and  the  other  close  by  the  high  rock  on 
Sconticut  Neck.  Local  historians  have  generally  agreed  that 
the  east-bank  site  was  on  the  Fairhaven  side  of  the  Acushnet 
River,  either  on  or  closely  adjacent  to  the  high  bluffs  near 
the  present  Fairhaven-Acushnet  town  lines.  The  second  site 
is  placed  on  the  west  side  of  Sconticut  Neck  near  the  present 
Dean  estate.  At  both  these  locations  numerous  Indian  relics 
have  been  discovered,  including  arrow  and  spear  heads  and 
pestles. 

Some  historians  have  attempted  to  identify  Fairhaven  with 
the  brief  settlement  established  in  1602  by  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold,  the  English  explorer  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  his 
ship  Concord  and  gave  Cape  Cod  its  name.  It  is  at  least  true 
that  from  his  camp  on  Gosnold  Island  of  the  Elizabeth 
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group,  the  Fairhaven  shores  across  Buzzards  Bay  are  plainly 
visible  on  a  clear  day.  The  explorers  may  possibly  have  sailed 
over;  if  they  did,  no  tangible  evidence  of  their  visit  remains. 

Plymouth  colony  records  do  reveal  that  less  than  twenty 
years  after  the  Pilgrim  band  had  made  a  permanent  settle- 
ment at  Plymouth,  several  of  the  colonists  were  casting  cove- 
tous eyes  to  the  south.  In  1639,  at  the  December  session  of  the 
General  Court,  some  of  the  "old  comers"  made  known  their 
desire  for  plantations  of  their  own,  and  designated  Sconti- 
cut,  among  other  tracts,  as  a  suitable  site.  The  location  was 
approved,  but  it  was  not  until  1652,  after  the  colonists  had 
feted  the  Indians  at  several  Thanksgiving  feasts,  that  the 
land  was  acquired.  On  November  29th  of  that  year  the 
sachem  Wesemequen,  called  by  the  white  men  Massasoit, 
and  his  son  Wamsutta  affixed  their  crude  crosses  to  a  deed 
conveying  "all  the  tract  or  tracts  of  land  lying  three  miles 
eastward  from  a  river  called  Cushenagg,  to  a  certain  harbor 
called  Acoaksett  (now  Westport),  to  a  flat  rock  on  the  west- 
ward side  of  the  said  harbor." 

The  purchase  price  was  "thirty  yards  of  cloth,  eight  moose 
skins,  fifteen  axes,  fifteen  hoes,  fifteen  pair  of  breeches,  eight 
blankets,  two  kettles,  one  cloak,  a  quantity  of  wampum, 
eight  pair  of  stockings,  eight  pair  of  shoes,  one  iron  pot,  and 
ten  shillings  in  other  commodities."  The  "other  commodi- 
ties" are  believed  to  have  been  rum  and  tobacco,  though 
Thomas  Morton  had  been  exiled  by  the  Pilgrims  for  selling 
rum  at  Merrymount,  north  of  Plymouth.  The  chief  of  the 
Wampanoags  and  his  son  also  agreed  to  the  clause,  "And  I, 
Wesemequen  and  Wamsutta,  do  promise  to  remove  all  the 
Indians  within  a  year  from  the  date  hereof  that  do  live  in 
said  tract." 

The  deed  conveyed  all  the  land  then  called  Ponagansett  to 
Governor  William  Bradford  and  others,  designated  as  "the 
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purchasers  or  old  comers,"  and  was  signed  for  the  English 
by  John  Cooke  and  John  Winslow.  The  territory,  embrac- 
ing the  present  townships  of  Fairhaven,  Acushnet,  Dart- 
mouth, part  of  Westport,  and  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  was 
later  divided  into  thirty-four  shares;  and  the  whole  area  was 
at  first  called  Dartmouth,  after  the  seaport  town  of  Dart- 
mouth, England. 

Two  of  Fairhaven's  present  thoroughfares,  Adams  and 
Washington  Streets,  roughly  follow  the  two  Indian  trails 
found  here  when  the  first  white  settlers  arrived.  Adams 
Street,  then  a  vaguely  marked  path,  led  to  the  winter  retreat 
of  the  Sconticut  tribe  near  what  is  now  Middleboro.  The 
path  which  became  Washington  Street  branched  off  at  Scon- 
ticut Neck  and  thence  went  eastward  to  the  lands  of  the  Sip- 
pican. 

In  1653  Thomas  Pope  settled  on  Fairhaven  territory  and 
erected  a  grist  mill  on  the  Neck.  Between  that  year  and  1660 
several  other  Plymouth  colonists  took  up  their  abode  within 
the  present  town  limits.  One  of  them  was  John  Cooke,  co- 
signer of  the  Indian  deed,  who  had  landed  at  Plymouth  as  a 
boy  with  the  Mayflower  colonists  and  later  became  a  Baptist 
preacher  and  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  at  Plym- 
outh. Three  of  his  sons-in-law  either  came  with  him  or  fol- 
lowed shortly  after.  The  Cooke  homestead,  fashioned  from 
heavy  logs  out  of  the  surrounding  forests,  was  situated  just 
south  of  the  present  Oxford  school,  at  approximately  the 
junction  of  Coggeshall  and  Adams  Streets.  Cooke  died  in 
1695,  and  his  grave  at  Pilgrim  Avenue  and  Cherry  Street  in 
the  Oxford  section  of  Fairhaven  is  marked  by  a  large  boul- 
der with  a  bronze  plaque. 

The  soil  of  the  Dartmouth  region  was  reasonably  fertile, 
and  almost  virgin  woods  produced  plenty  of  building  mate- 
rial and  fuel.  Ample  grazing  grounds  served  for  the  small 
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bands  of  cattle  and  sheep  that  each  family  maintained,  and 
wool  was  spun  at  home,  generally  on  spinning  wheels  drawn 
up  close  beside  the  large  hearths. 

The  virtues  of  the  good  harbor  were  not  appreciated  in  the 
early  years.  While  Boston,  Salem,  and  Newburyport  had 
from  the  first  a  marked  nautical  flavor,  in  Dartmouth  the 
early  scene  was  pastoral. 

At  the  beginning  the  Dartmouth  settlement  was  not  a 
compact  community.  Farmsteads  were  scattered;  men  took 
possession  of  particularly  favorable  bits  of  land  even  when 
they  did  not  adjoin  each  other.  This  dispersion  of  the  plant- 
ers' lots  laid  the  colonists  flagrantly  open  to  Indian  attack. 

In  religion  Dartmouth  was  non-conformist.  A  number  of 
the  early  settlers  were  Baptists  and  Quakers;  notably  John 
Cooke,  considered  the  chief  settler,  who  had  been  excom- 
municated from  the  Plymouth  Church  for  his  espousal  of 
the  Baptist  creed.  No  church  of  any  faith  was  established 
until  1696,  when  a  Congregational  edifice  attended  by  Scon- 
ticut  settlers  was  built  "up  river,"  outside  the  present  con- 
fines of  Fairhaven.  The  first  church  in  Fairhaven  itself,  also 
Congregational,  was  not  raised  until  1794, a  white  wood- 
en meeting  house  with  slender  spire. 

On  June  8,  1664,  the  settlement  really  began  to  take  form. 
At  that  date  the  territory  embraced  in  the  original  grant 
purchased  from  Massasoit  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of 
Dartmouth,  and  the  settlers  elected  John  Russell  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  General  Court  at  Plymouth.  A  few  years 
later  John  Cooke  was  elected  to  represent  the  section  known 
as  Sconticut,  and  both  men  served  for  over  twenty  years. 

The  new  colony  was  hardly  established  and  still  widely 
scattered  when  Pometacom,  brother  of  Wamsutta  and  son  of 
Massasoit,  decided  to  ignore  the  pompous  deed  to  which,  in 
his  opinion,  the  white  men  attached  curious  importance. 
This  Pometacom  was  none  other  than  the  celebrated  King 
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Philip,  who  had  already  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  sachem 
and  was  a  man  of  different  temper  from  his  predecessors.  He 
declared  war. 

The  isolated  settlers  were  easy  prey  for  King  Philip's  band 
of  savage,  determined  warriors,  and  the  next  few  years  saw 
blood  lavishly  spilled  on  the  soil  of  Dartmouth  and  its  neigh- 
boring towns.  Three  small  garrisons  or  forts,  all  separated 
by  considerable  distance,  were  the  only  promise  of  safety  for 
the  handful  of  inhabitants. 

One  of  these  garrisons,  Cooke's,  was  situated  on  what  is 
now  Garrison  Street,  near  the  Cooke  homestead;  another  on 
Palmers  Island  gave  protection  to  the  lower  section  of  Scon- 
ticut  and  the  community  that  later  became  Bedford  village; 
and  the  third  lay  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Ponagansett,  now 
Apponagansett,  River  in  Dartmouth.  To  these  crude  shelters 
early  residents  of  the  town,  especially  those  living  near  the 
Cooke  garrison  and  on  Palmers  Island,  were  forced  to  flee 
when  word  was  received  of  a  proposed  raid  by  Philip's  rov- 
ing bands. 

Frequently  no  warning  came,  and  whole  families  were 
wiped  out,  their  homes,  cattle  shelters,  and  other  possessions 
reduced  to  ashes.  Plymouth,  the  logical  source  of  help,  was 
thirty  miles  away,  and  most  of  the  road  consisted  of  a  mere 
Indian  trail  through  deep  forest  and  swamp.  Report  reach- 
ing Plymouth  that  another  settler's  family  had  been  attacked 
was  usually  followed  by  quick  despatch  of  armed  forces  to 
Dartmouth,  but  almost  always  too  late.  The  Indians  had 
accomplished  their  purpose  and  when  the  white  men  reached 
Sconticut  it  was  only  to  find  the  cooling  ashes  of  a  home  and 
the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  defenders.  In  1675,  when  Philip 
launched  his  most  intensive  attack,  practically  every  building 
in  Dartmouth,  which  had  then  close  to  thirty  dwellings,  was 
destroyed  by  Indian  fire  brands.  The  following  year  a  com- 
pany of  Plymouth  soldiers  paraded  through  Sconticut  on 
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their  way  to  Plymouth,  waving  aloft  the  head  of  King  Philip 
impaled  on  a  spear  point.  With  the  Indian  leader  out  of  the 
way  the  Dartmouth  colonists,  or  those  who  were  left  of  them, 
had  little  further  trouble  with  the  savages. 

So  devastating  was  the  damage  to  the  Dartmouth  colonists 
that  the  General  Court  at  Plymouth,  taking  note  of  "the 
tremendous  dispensation  of  God  ...  in  suffering  barbarous 
heathen  to  spoil  and  destroy  most  of  their  habitations," 
ordered  the  people  to  settle  in  a  more  compact  community, 
and  at  the  same  time  mentioned  the  possibility  diat  their 
failure  to  "obtain  and  attend  unto"  the  ministry  of  the  word 
of  God  may  have  provoked  the  Almighty  "thus  to  chastise 
their  contempt  of  His  Gospel." 

Undaunted  in  any  case,  Sconticut  set  about  rebuilding, 
and  soon  the  sound  of  sharp-edged  axes  cutting  into  oak  and 
pine  again  rang  out  in  this  and  other  sections  of  the  town- 
ship of  Dartmouth.  More  and  more  acreage  yielded  to  stub- 
born labor,  saw  mills  sprang  up,  and  on  the  sites  of  crude 
cabins  destroyed  by  King  Philip's  tribesmen  better  struc- 
tures rose.  Hand-hewn  timbers,  pegged  into  place,  still 
served  as  structural  supports;  distorted  sheets  of  glass  were 
sometimes  used  instead  of  oiled  paper  for  windows.  Within 
ten  years  after  the  slaying  of  King  Philip,  Sconticut  was  again 
growing,  although  at  first  slowly. 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century  there  was  the  merest  hint 
of  Fairhaven's  later  preoccupation  with  whaling.  As  early  as 
1710  the  inhabitants  were  building  small  vessels  for  them- 
selves, and  doing  a  bit  of  deep-water  fishing.  Although  their 
ocean  trade  and  ship-building  were  then  inconsiderable,  they 
began  to  be  known  as  very  good  "farmer-sailors,"  one  foot  on 
land  and  one  on  sea. 

Occasionally  whales  were  stranded  along  the  shore,  and 
the  settlers  made  the  most  of  their  finds.  They  learned  how 
to  salvage  the  oil,  and  the  profits  from  it  led  them  to  think  of 
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cruising  after  greater  income  from  the  same  source.  Nan- 
tucket was  also  thinking  about  whaUng  on  a  larger  scale;  the 
notion  was  in  the  air  along  the  coastline.  The  first  actual 
reference  to  whaling  activities  at  Sconticut  occurred  in  1760, 
and  in  the  same  year  Sconticut  changed  its  name  to  Fair- 
haven,  writing  it  at  first  "Fair  Haven."  Until  1812  it  was 
only  "the  village"  of  Fairhaven  within  the  town  of  New  Bed- 
ford— which  had  separated  from  the  parent  Dartmouth  in 
1787 — but  the  name  Fairhaven  happened  to  be  adopted  at 
the  right  time  to  be  identified  with  the  community  through- 
out its  days  as  a  whaling  center. 

Whaling  activity  was  at  first  concentrated  mainly  in  the 
Oxford  section  of  "Fair  Haven."  Whale  ships  were  built  in 
Oxford  shipyards,  sailed  and  returned  to  berth  at  Oxford 
docks.  Allied  businesses  throve  near  by.  In  1796  the  first 
bridge  was  built  over  the  Acushnet  River,  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  Oxford  area  declined.  Working  whaleships  up  the 
river  and  through  the  draw  was  arduous  and  unnecessary. 
Major  marine  interests  shifted  south,  to  the  waterfront  ad- 
jacent to  the  present  center  of  Fairhaven,  and  yards  that  had 
turned  out  whaleships  were  reduced  to  the  production  of 
ships'  boats.  The  waterfront  section  of  Oxford  was  face- 
tiously dubbed  "Poverty  Point,"  and  the  derisive  title  per- 
sisted for  a  century  or  more. 

Although  the  bridge  over  the  Acushnet  shifted  the  focus  of 
whaling  to  the  region  south  of  the  river,  development  of  the 
"center"  occurred  gradually  over  a  long  period,  hampered 
from  time  to  time  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  landowners.  In 
1760  Isaac  Pope  owned  a  large  farm  extending  from  the 
waterfront,  and  including  the  land  now  roughly  bounded  by 
Bridge  Street  on  the  north  and  the  railroad  tracks  on  the 
south.  In  October,  1760,  Pope  conveyed  the  southwest  corner 
of  this  parcel — the  historic  "twenty  acres" — to  Noah  Allen, 
by  a  deed  not  signed  until  a  year  after  it  was  drawn.   The 
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tract  formed  the  nucleus  of  Fairhaven  center  as  it  is  today. 
On  a  plan  of  the  "twenty  acres"  are  recorded  the  names  of 
the  purchasers  of  each  lot.  Among  them  is  Ephraim  Delano; 
the  maternal  ancestral  home  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States,  still  stands  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Walnut  and  Washington  Streets,  and  is  occa- 
sionally visited  by  the  President. 

Five  years  after  the  opening  of  the  "twenty  acres,"  Joseph 
Rotch,  a  prosperous  Nantucket  whaling  agent,  sought  to  pur- 
chase a  part  of  its  waterfront.  Confronted  with  prices  he 
considered  exorbitant,  he  bought  a  large  tract  in  New  Bed- 
ford and  started  his  whaling  enterprise  in  that  city.  Almost 
simultaneously  he  acquired  the  "eighty  acres"  in  Fairhaven, 
adjacent  to  the  "twenty  acres"  on  the  east,  and  as  if  in  pique 
over  his  first  experience,  he  refused,  and  his  sons  after  him, 
to  part  with  a  jot  of  it.  Not  until  1832,  when  heirs  apart  from 
the  direct  line  took  title,  was  any  of  this  valuable  tract  placed 
on  the  market.  There  was  then  wealth  from  whaling  in  the 
town,  and  the  lots  went  rapidly.  Streets  were  laid  out,  and 
substantial  houses  rose  in  the  sections  now  known  as  Green, 
Union,  William,  and  Walnut  Streets. 

Although  in  1760  when  Pope  made  conveyance  of  the 
"twenty  acres,"  New  Bedford  itself  could  boast  only  a  dozen 
farms,  the  little  town  was  twice  visited  by  His  Majesty's 
troops  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  To  Fairhaven,  indeed,  goes 
the  distinction  of  fighting  the  first  naval  engagement  of  the 
Revolution,  May  14,  1775.  General  Gage,  who  had  been 
bottled  up  in  Boston  since  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  sent 
H.M.S.  Falcon  cruising  southward  in  search  of  food  supplies. 
Using  two  captured  American  sloops  as  decoys,  she  was 
nosing  her  way  to  New  Bedford,  when  a  Fairhaven  sloop 
felicitously  named  Success,  with  a  crew  of  twenty-five  Fair- 
haven men  under   Captain   Nathaniel  Pope,  intercepted 
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her  and  recaptured  both  the  American  sloops.  The  Falcon, 
surprised  and  alarmed,  withdrew. 

Elated  by  victory,  the  local  mariners  turned  to  privateer- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  erected  Fort  Phoenix  to  guard  their 
harbor.  The  British  did  not  forget  these  forays,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1778,  they  landed  a  large  force  from  the  sea.  The 
garrison  at  Fort  Phoenix,  consisting  of  but  thirty-two  men, 
abandoned  the  fort,  judging  it  the  better  part  of  valor  to  join 
a  body  of  Minute  Men  under  Major  Israel  Fearing,  who  two 
days  later  routed  the  British.  Meanwhile,  the  invaders  had 
burned  all  patriot  dwellings  and  vessels  in  Fairhaven  and 
New  Bedford,  sparing  only  Tory  property. 

This  engagement  produced  Fairhaven's  first  heroine,  Han- 
nah Sogg,  a  household  servant  employed  by  Bartholomew 
West. 

"Leave  at  once,"  said  a  British  officer  to  Hannah  at  the 
West  homestead.  "We  shall  burn  the  house." 

"Ye  cannot,"  said  Hannah,  shortly.  "The  master  be  a  very 
old  man,  and  bedridden." 

"A  trick,  I  fancy.  Move  him." 

"Then  give  me  two  of  your  men  to  carry  him." 

"My  men  are  not  your  servants." 

Rubbing  her  hands  as  if  to  rinse  them  of  contamination, 
Hannah  Sogg  turned  on  her  heels,  gathered  the  old  man  into 
her  arms,  and  herself  carried  him  to  safety. 

It  took  the  War  of  18 12,  however,  to  put  Fairhaven  literally 
and  permanently  on  the  map.  Thomas  Jefferson's  Embargo 
Act  on  shipping,  while  not  exactly  popular  anywhere  in 
America  and  sharply  criticized  in  New  Bedford,  was  re- 
garded in  Fairhaven  as  the  right  patriotic  defiance.  Accord- 
ingly, "the  Corsicans,"  as  the  people  of  Fairhaven  were 
slurringly  called  in  New  Bedford,  demanded  and  obtained 
incorporation  as  an  independent  town.  Washington's  Birth- 
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day,  1812,  was  auspiciously  chosen  as  the  date  of  incorpora- 
tion. 

War  was  declared  on  June  i8th  of  that  year,  and  once  more 
Fairhaven  was  early  in  the  fray,  for  on  August  6th  one  of  her 
merchant  ships,  the  brig  Wasp,  was  among  the  first  Ameri- 
can prizes  captured  by  the  British.  A  fever  of  local  activity 
ensued.  Fort  Phoenix  was  heavily  garrisoned  by  the  Federal 
government,  a  fact  possibly  learned  by  the  enemy;  this  may 
have  saved  Fairhaven  and  New  Bedford  from  another  burn- 
ing, such  as  overtook  New  London  at  the  time.  Fairhaven 
experienced  nothing  worse  than  blockaded  shipping,  and  the 
local  troops  even  had  reason  to  bless  the  war  by  reason  of  a 
most  unprecedented  liberality  of  pay  which  they  received. 
So  patriotic  was  Fairhaven  that  the  town  fathers  levied  extra 
taxes  unwarranted  by  the  Commonwealth,  with  which  to 
give  premiums  to  the  militia  stationed  in  their  midst.  One 
nameless  dissenting  citizen  obtained  a  court  order  refunding 
his  forced  contribution. 

On  September  23,  1815,  a  savage  gale  and  flood  tide  de- 
stroyed the  accumulated  records  of  the  town.  At  that  time 
Fairhaven  stood  on  the  threshold  of  her  great  era  of  whaling. 


Chapter  II 
"THAR  SHE  BLOWS" 

Whaling  has  come  to  be  associated  largely  with  Nantucket, 
because  of  her  early  supremacy,  and  with  New  Bedford, 
leader  in  the  second  half  of  the  era.  Other  communities,  of 
course,  shared  the  chase;  New  London  comes  to  mind,  and 
Sag  Harbor,  Mystic,  and  Provincetown.  While  all  these  are 
recognized  whaling  ports,  Fairhaven  has  been  rather  gen- 
erally overlooked.  Lying  within  sight  of  New  Bedford,  the 
smaller  town  is  usually  associated  in  whaling  history  with 
the  famous  port.  Yet  Starbuck,  in  his  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Whale  Fishery,  lists  well  over  500  whaling  voyages  start- 
ing from  Fairhaven  in  the  years  1815-1876,  and  in  1838  Fair- 
haven  was  the  second  largest  whaling  port  in  the  United 
States.  The  total  of  her  sailings  ranks  her  fourth  or  fifth 
among  American  whaling  ports  in  the  heyday  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Two  ships  left  Fairhaven  in  1815,  two  left  in  1876.  Between 
those  years  the  whaling  industry  had  hit  a  tremendous  peak. 
Then,  through  war,  wrecks,  the  increasing  scarcity  of  whales, 
and  the  discovery  of  petroleum,  it  dwindled  to  a  minor  in- 
dustry. Fairhaven  had  the  fortunes  of  the  other  towns,  went 
up  with  them,  went  down  with  them.  Today  her  connection 
with  whaling  is  only  a  live  memory.  Scarcely  so  much  as  a 
rusting  try-pot  or  blubber  hook  is  left  along  the  waterfront. 

The  early  years  of  the  whale  fishery  show  little  from  Fair- 
haven, for  until  1815  all  records  of  voyages  from  this  vicinity 
were  lumped  under  the  general  heading  of  New  Bedford 
district.  There  was  whaling  out  of  Fairhaven,  certainly. 
A  deed  of  1760,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  six  acres  of 
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land  in  Oxford  by  William  Wood  to  Elnathan  Eldredge, 
mentions  that  "the  try  works  and  oil  sheds  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Oxford  purchase  were  reserved  from  this  con- 
veyance." 

Up  to  1828  the  voyages  were  few;  two  or  three  a  year  was 
the  rule.  In  1828,  however,  eight  Fairhaven  vessels  hoisted 
sail;  in  the  following  year,  ten;  in  1830,  nine;  and  in  1831, 
fifteen.  From  that  time  until  the  Civil  War  the  figure 
dropped  below  ten  in  only  three  years.  Usually  about  fifteen 
vessels  a  year  sailed  from  Fairhaven  in  the  hunt  for  whale 
oil.  After  the  Civil  War,  whaling  from  this  port  dropped  off 
badly,  as  it  did  everywhere.  Fairhaven  never  sent  out  more 
than  seven  vessels  in  any  year  after  i860. 

In  the  Civil  War,  rebel  cruisers  wreaked  havoc  with  the 
whaling  fleets.  The  Confederate  Shenandoah,  for  example, 
captured  and  burned  thirty-four  ships  and  released  four 
under  bond  on  one  trip  to  the  Bering  Straits  in  1865.  ^^^  ^^ 
the  vessels  burned  was  the  bark  Favorite,  of  Fairhaven,  Cap- 
tain Thomas  G.  Young,  master.  The  Shenandoah  came  close 
to  the  Favorite  and  sent  a  small  boat  over  to  her,  demanding 
surrender.  Captain  Young  was  part  owner  of  his  ship  and  in 
any  case  had  no  intention  of  losing  her  without  a  struggle. 
Laden  with  bomb  guns  and  various  firearms,  he  climbed  to 
the  cabin  roof  and  warned  off  the  Shenandoah's  boat.  The 
Shenandoah's  commander,  seeing  his  boat  sheer  away,  aimed 
a  gun  at  the  Favorite,  but  was  forced  to  hold  fire  until  his 
own  men  had  returned.  In  the  meantime,  the  Favorite's 
officers  were  pleading  with  Young  to  give  over  his  defiance, 
which  could  end  only  in  the  loss  of  his  own  life.  The  captain 
retorted  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  die  if  only  he  might 
kill  Waddell,  the  captain  of  the  privateer. 

Finding  argument  useless,  the  officers  secretly  removed  the 
caps  from  Captain  Young's  weapons,  possessed  themselves 
of  all  the  ammunition  not  already  in  the  guns,  and  rather 
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surprisingly  took  to  the  boats  with  their  men.  Waddell,  see- 
ing their  departure,  ordered  another  boat-crew  to  board  the 
Favorite. 

"Haul  down  your  colors!"  ordered  the  boat's  officer  as  he 
approached  the  Favorite. 

"I'll  see  you  damned  first!"  Young  replied. 

"I'll  shoot,"  warned  the  officer. 

"Shoot  and  be  damned!" 

With  that,  Young  raised  a  gun  and  attempted  to  fire. 
There  was  only  an  empty  click.  The  captain  ended  his  trip 
in  irons. 

Such  depredations  as  these,  coupled  with  the  discovery  of 
petroleum,  all  but  killed  of?  the  whaling  industry.  During 
the  war  many  ships  were  sold  or  tied  up  until  the  fighting 
had  finished.  The  Government  bought  a  number  of  the 
vessels  for  the  famous  "Stone  Fleets,"  loaded  them  with 
stone  and  sank  them  at  the  entrances  to  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah Harbors  in  an  ineffectual  blockade  of  these  ports. 
Three  of  the  ships  in  the  first  "Stone  Fleet"  were  from  Fair- 
haven — the  Amazoji,  Harvest,  and  Rebecca  Sims. 

At  best,  a  whaling  voyage  was  usually  hard  work  and  poor 
pay;  at  worst,  a  dour  skipper  and  mean  weather  might  make 
it  a  dog's  life.  Yet  adventurous  youths  flocked  to  the  whaling 
ports.  There  was  the  chance  of  a  "greasy  voyage,"  from 
which  the  ship  would  return  with  barrels  of  oil  loaded  even 
on  her  decks,  bringing  proportionately  high  returns  for  her 
crew.  There  was  the  possibility  of  quick  advancement; 
sometimes  a  hand,  green  at  the  start  of  the  voyage,  returned 
as  a  mate.  Finally,  there  was  the  lure  of  danger  and  high 
adventure.  Many  young  men  in  the  days  when  whaling  was 
at  its  height  asked  for  nothing  more. 

Nowhere  was  danger  more  challenging  than  in  the  actual 
killing  of  the  whale.  The  whaleboat,  a  large,  seaworthy 
craft,  was  tiny  beside  the  bulk  of  its  prey.  A  twitch  of  the 
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whale's  mighty  flukes,  a  snap  of  its  huge  jaw,  could  wreck  the 
strongest  whaleboat  built. 

There  had  to  be  iron  in  a  man  before  there  was  iron  in  a 
whale.  A  composite  picture  of  the  whaleman's  life  bears  out 
the  saying.  The  scene  is  the  deck  of  a  Fairhaven  whaleship, 
somewhere  in  the  Pacific;  the  year,  about  1850.  The  ship's 
three  masts  are  set  with  square  sails,  the  courses  now  partially 
furled,  for  the  ship  is  on  the  whaling  grounds,  and  a  "blow" 
may  be  seen  at  any  moment.  The  lookouts  in  the  crow's 
nests  at  the  crosstrees  of  foremasts  and  mainmasts  scan  the 
ocean  with  extreme  care,  for  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  has  been 
promised  for  the  first  whale  "raised"  and  taken. 

There  comes  a  sudden  shout  from  aloft. 

"Bloooows!  Ah  bloooows!" 

"Where  away.^^"  shouts  the  Captain. 

"Two  points  abaft  the  starboard  beam!" 

The  Captain  springs  into  the  rigging  and  looks  in  the 
direction  designated.  There,  perhaps  two  miles  distant,  rises 
a  slanting  stream  of  vapor,  white  against  the  water.  The 
single  stream  shows  it  to  be  the  spout  of  a  sperm. 

Satisfied,  the  Captain  drops  from  the  rigging.  The  three 
mates  stand  eagerly  before  him.  A  good  record  of  kills  helps 
a  man  towards  promotion;  besides,  the  excitement  of  a  chase 
goes  far  towards  reducing  the  tedium  of  a  voyage. 

The  Captain  details  the  first  and  third  mates  to  make  the 
chase.  One  boat  might  do  it  alone,  but  two  are  surer;  more 
would  be  wasteful,  for  the  ship  is  on  the  grounds  and  might 
raise  another  whale.  The  mates  run  to  their  boats  and  in- 
spect them  carefully;  anything  can  happen  at  the  kill,  and 
men's  lives  may  depend  upon  sound  equipment. 

Traditionally,  a  whale  ship  has  five  boats  on  the  davits, 
three  on  the  port  side  and  two  on  the  starboard.  The  Cap- 
tain's boat  is  the  one  slung  aft  to  starboard.  The  bow  boat 
on  the  port  side  belongs  to  the  third  mate,  the  waist  boat — 
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abreast  of  the  mainmast  on  the  port  side — is  the  second 
mate's,  and  the  aft  boat  on  the  port  side,  called  the  larboard 
boat,  is  steered  by  the  first  mate. 

"Lower  away!"  calls  the  Captain. 

Now  the  larboard  and  bow  boats  strike  the  water;  the 
mates  are  at  the  steering  oars,  and  each  boat  carries  five  men 
besides.  The  harpooner,  always  referred  to  as  the  boatsteerer, 
pulls  the  bow  oar;  after  he  has  thrown  his  irons  he  takes  the 
mate's  place  as  helmsman. 

A  mast  is  stepped  by  the  man  seated  next  to  the  boat- 
steerer; oars  are  shipped  and  sail  hoisted,  for  the  breeze  is 
good  and  the  heavy  oars  can  wear  down  even  strong  men  in 
a  long  pull.  The  stroke  tends  the  sail.  The  oarsman  for- 
ward of  the  stroke  looks  to  his  tub  lines,  for  he  has  225 
fathoms  coiled  in  one  tub,  75  fathoms  in  another. 

The  boatsteerer  makes  certain  his  irons  are  in  good  order. 
There  are  two  harpoons  connected  to  the  whale  line.  One  is 
fastened  directly  to  the  line  by  means  of  half-hitches  thrown 
around  the  iron  just  at  the  handle  socket,  the  other  has  a 
short  line  attached  to  it  which  is,  in  turn,  looped  around  the 
main  line.  These  two  are  known  as  live  harpoons,  for  they 
are  the  ones  to  be  used  in  the  kill.  Besides  these,  there  are 
two  spare  harpoons  resting  in  chocks  provided  for  them. 
The  boatsteerer  removes  the  leather  sheaths  from  the  blades 
of  his  live  harpoons;  the  blades  have  a  razor  edge,  put  there 
by  loving  effort. 

The  irons  are  stoutly  made,  for  a  great  stress  is  put  upon 
them.  The  shank  of  each  harpoon  is  about  thirty  inches  long. 
At  one  end  is  a  six-inch  blade,  fastened  by  a  toggle  to  the 
shank  so  that,  once  imbedded  in  the  whale,  the  strain  will 
turn  the  blade  sideways  and  make  it  much  harder  to  loose. 
Into  a  socket  at  the  other  end  of  the  shank  fits  a  six-foot 
handle,  in  this  case  a  hickory  sapling  with  its  bark  still  on,  to 
insure  a  good  grip. 
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Each  boat  carries  a  lance  for  the  kill.  The  business  end  of 
this  weapon  is  equipped  with  a  flat,  oval-shaped  blade  of  the 
finest  steel,  so  sharp  that  it  could  be  successfully  used  as  a 
razor.  A  six-foot  shank  of  tough  iron  leads  to  a  wooden 
handle,  also  about  six  feet  in  length.  A  few  fathoms  of  line 
are  fastened  to  the  handle. 

The  men  in  the  third  mate's  boat  sit  tense.  A  shift  of  the 
wind  has  brought  them  ahead  of  the  other  boat,  and  they  are 
near  the  whale. 

"Stand  up,"  calls  the  mate  softly.  The  boatsteerer  springs 
to  the  bow,  wedges  his  left  thigh  in  a  brace  called  a  clumsy 
cleat,  and  places  his  right  foot  on  the  thwart  behind  him. 
The  harpoon  is  balanced  in  his  left  hand;  the  right  he  clamps 
to  the  end  of  the  handle,  ready  to  put  all  the  power  of  his  arm 
behind  the  thrust. 

The  boat  is  close  now,  perhaps  ten  feet  from  the  whale, 
and  approaching  it  from  behind  and  to  the  side,  pointing 
directly  at  the  fin.   Closer,  still  closer — Rvt  feet,  four 

"Give  it  to  him!"  shouts  the  mate. 

Straight  into  the  shiny  skin  the  harpoon  drives,  in  up  to 
the  handle.  With  practiced  speed  the  boatsteerer  seizes  the 
second  iron.  That,  too,  is  driven  home. 

"Fast!"  yells  the  boatsteerer.  A  stroke  of  the  mate's  steer- 
ing oar  has  sent  the  boat  alongside  the  whale.  Now,  in 
agony,  the  creature's  flukes  raise  high  in  the  air.  The  great 
body  drops  straight  into  the  depths.  The  whale  has  sounded. 

Writhing  like  a  live  thing,  the  line  hisses  through  the 
chock  in  the  bow.  The  boatsteerer,  who  has  changed  places 
with  the  mate,  whips  one  turn  of  the  line,  then  another, 
around  a  sturdy  post  set  into  the  tiny  deck  aft.  Smoke  comes 
immediately  from  the  loggerhead  as  the  friction  heats  it; 
the  stroke  tosses  sea  water  on  it  to  prevent  live  flame. 

Meanwhile  the  man  in  the  bow  who  stepped  the  mast  now 
ships  it.  Hastily  wrapped  in  its  sail,  the  butt  end  is  shoved 
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under  the  aft  thwart  and  the  rest  allowed  to  project  over  the 
stern. 

The  line  still  whips  through  the  bowchock,  the  post  still 
smokes,  in  spite  of  the  water  that  douses  it  from  time  to  time. 
The  strain  has  brought  the  stern  of  the  boat  up,  the  bow 
down,  until  the  water  is  but  a  few  inches  from  the  gunwale. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  fathoms  of  line  have  been  pulled 
into  the  water,  but  now  the  strain  is  not  as  great,  for  the 
speed  of  the  running  line  is  decreasing. 

Soon  there  is  no  more  strain  on  the  line.  The  whale  is 
coming  to  the  surface.  The  men  haul  in  rapidly,  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  tubs  coiling  the  line  neatly  on  the  floor  of  the 
boat  as  it  comes  back,  for  there  is  no  telling  what  may  yet 
happen. 

This  whale,  however,  behaves  true  to  form.  He  breaks 
water  about  a  hundred  fathoms  ahead  of  the  boat  and  swims 
away.  His  speed  is  high,  perhaps  six  or  seven  knots,  and  the 
whaleboat  fairly  skips  from  the  top  of  one  wave  to  the  next. 
The  men  are  ofi  on  a  "Nantucket  sleigh  ride." 

In  the  bow,  the  mate  has  hold  of  the  line  and  is  pulling 
with  all  his  strength,  as  are  the  two  men  directly  behind 
him.  Their  purpose  is  to  bring  the  boat  close  enough  to 
the  whale  so  that  he  may  be  lanced,  for  that  is  the  way  the 
mammal  is  usually  killed.  A  harpoon  very  seldom  pene- 
trates deep  enough  and  in  the  right  place  to  kill  a  whale 
unaided. 

The  whale  shows  no  sign  of  slacking  speed,  but  the  men 
pull  hard,  and  soon  the  boat  is  close  upon  him.  The  mate 
sets  himself  in  the  bow  and  picks  up  his  lance.  The  boat 
ranges  alongside.  Lance  poised,  the  mate  waits  an  instant  for 
the  angle  he  wants,  then  plunges  his  weapon  into  the  whale's 
vitals.  Up  and  down  he  churns  the  lance,  probing  viciously 
for  the  "life."  Suddenly  there  is  a  flood  of  red  shooting  from 
the  blowhole;  the  whale  flurries  violently  with  its  dying  gasp, 
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then  turns  slowly  on  its  side,  fin  out  of  water.  The  chase  has 
been  successful. 

The  crew  is  lucky.  The  long  struggle  has  carried  them 
miles  from  the  mother  ship,  but  the  wind  is  right  and  the 
ship  is  even  now  bearing  down  on  them.  Otherwise,  there 
might  have  been  a  tedious  sail  or  a  grueling,  man-killing  row 
with  the  whale  in  tow. 

The  kill  shows  the  excitement  of  whaling,  the  salvaging 
of  oil  represents  the  hard  work.  The  blubber  must  be 
stripped  off,  hoisted  aboard,  cut  into  small  sheets  and  tried 
out;  since  this  is  a  sperm  whale,  the  valuable  oil  in  its  head 
must  be  bailed  out,  either  on  board  or  alongside.  The  fact 
that  in  southern  waters  large  numbers  of  sharks  are  attracted 
to  the  carcass  adds  nothing  to  the  sailor's  enjoyment.  His 
only  consolation  as  he  wades  through  the  ankle-deep,  nau- 
seating piles  of  blubber  is  that  every  barrel  means  more 
money  in  his  pocket  and  a  quicker  voyage  home. 

To  men  for  whom  danger  was  a  matter  of  routine,  courage 
became  commonplace.  Yarns  of  whalers'  exploits  are  many, 
but  none  tell  of  a  braver  man  than  Benjamin  Clough,  aged 
nineteen,  of  Fairhaven.  On  November  6,  1842,  Clough  was 
third  mate  on  the  short-handed  Fairhaven  whaleship  Sharon, 
There  were  only  seventeen  men  aboard  on  this  particular  day 
when  twelve  men  took  to  the  chase  in  two  boats,  leaving  only 
five  men  aboard:  Captain  Norris,  a  Portuguese  boy  named 
Manuel,  and  three  natives  of  the  Kingsmill  Islands,  a  Pacific 
Ocean  group. 

A  whale  was  killed,  waifed — that  is,  a  marker  was  placed 
on  it — and  picked  up  by  the  ship,  while  the  two  boats  went 
off  after  another.  At  three  o'clock  the  first  mate.  Smith,  was 
still  pursuing  whales,  when  he  saw  that  the  flag  on  the  ship 
was  at  half-mast,  the  signal  for  immediate  recall,  and  put 
about  at  once. 
When  the  boat  drew  close  to  the  ship,  the  Portuguese  boy 
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shouted  down  from  aloft  that  the  natives  had  mutinied  and 
killed  Captain  Norris.  At  that  moment  a  naked  savage 
leaped  to  the  rail,  brandishing  a  cutting  spade,  and  dared  the 
crew  to  attempt  to  retake  the  ship.  Suddenly  he  flung  the 
cook's  axe  at  the  native  in  Smith's  boat;  it  cut  cleanly  across 
the  back  of  his  shirt.  Instantly  the  mutineers  hurled  a  bar- 
rage of  harpoons  and  whalebone  belaying  pins  at  the  boat. 

The  dead  whale  had  been  made  fast  alongside  the  ship, 
and  the  sails  were  trimmed  so  that  she  would  not  sail  for- 
ward. Smith  ordered  Manuel,  the  boy  aloft,  to  cut  the  hal- 
yards on  the  upper  sails  of  the  mainmast  and  then  to  go 
forward  by  means  of  a  stay  and  cut  those  on  the  foremast. 
Manuel  managed  to  do  it  just  as  the  second  mate's  boat 
arrived. 

The  officers  consulted.  Clough,  who  was  in  the  first  mate's 
boat  because  the  ship  was  so  shorthanded,  suggested  that 
the  boats  attack  from  opposite  sides  simultaneously.  Smith 
refused,  maintaining  that  since  he  was  now  in  command,  it 
was  his  duty  to  the  owners  to  avoid  risks  to  his  person.  After 
some  altercation,  the  second  mate  withdrew  from  conference 
by  having  his  boat  rowed  out  of  speaking  distance. 

Smith's  boat  had  drifted  close  to  the  ship  during  the  con- 
sultation. Clough,  in  the  bow,  picked  up  a  lance  and  threw  it 
at  one  of  the  natives  on  the  deck.  His  aim  was  good,  but  the 
line  on  the  lance  twanged  taut  and  halted  it  short  of  its 
target. 

"Put  me  a  few  strokes  nearer,  sir,"  Clough  implored  Smith. 

Smith  felt  that  duty  forbade;  duty  even  told  him  to  row 
farther  away,  out  of  reach  of  missils  from  the  ship.  Later 
Clough  proposed  that  Manuel,  still  up  in  the  rigging,  cut 
the  foreroyal  stay,  letting  it  drop  into  the  water  from  the 
end  of  the  jib-boom.  Clough  would  then  swim  to  the  ship 
with  the  lance  line  in  his  teeth,  climb  up  the  stay,  haul  the 
lance  aboard,  and  attack  the  natives  alone.  But  Manuel  was 
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almost  dead  from  fatigue  and  fright;  it  was  apparent  that  he 
could  not  reach  the  foreroyal  stay. 

Balked  again,  Clough  for  a  time  held  his  peace.  At  night- 
fall he  obtained  permission  to  try  boarding  the  vessel  alone. 
He  stripped,  gripped  the  boat  knife  in  his  teeth,  and  slid  over 
the  side.  Two  sharks  swam  towards  him.  Perhaps  they 
were  sated  and  only  curious,  for  they  accompanied  him  all 
the  way  to  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  neither  so  much  as 
brushed  him. 

Young  Clough  climbed  on  board,  wriggled  his  way 
through  the  cabin  windows,  and  rummaged  for  weapons. 
First  he  leaned  two  cutlasses  against  the  bulkhead  at  the 
foot  of  the  companionway  leading  to  the  deck,  then  he  found 
two  muskets,  loaded  them,  and  laid  them  handy.  He  was 
loading  a  shotgun  when  footsteps  came  down  the  com- 
panionway. 

Clough  ran  a  cutlass  through  the  advancing  savage.  As 
he  withdrew  the  weapon  for  another  thrust,  the  native  seized 
it  and  fought  viciously  until  he  dropped  exhausted,  one  eye 
gouged  out.  Before  he  fell  he  managed  to  disable  Clough's 
right  hand  with  a  blow  from  the  cutlass. 

Another  native  appeared,  a  cutting  spade  poised  for  a 
throw.  Clough  leveled  a  musket  with  his  right  forearm  and 
left  hand.  He  fired,  and  the  savage  rolled  down  the  steps, 
dead.  Jerked  by  the  fall,  his  cutting  spade  flew  through  the 
air.  Its  razor  edge  caught  Clough  in  the  left  biceps  and  cut 
to  the  bone. 

Both  arms  disabled,  streaming  blood,  Clough  ran  to  the 
window  and  called  out  the  story.  But  Smith,  incredulous, 
elected  to  wait.  Clough  dropped  to  the  floor,  stopping  the 
flow  of  his  blood  as  best  he  might.  Half  an  hour  later,  since 
no  further  sound  had  come  from  the  ship.  Smith  and  his 
men  piled  through  the  cabin  windows.  The  native  with  the 
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gouged  eye,  still  gasping,  they  dispatched  with  a  boat  spade. 
The  third  native  had  jumped  overboard. 

When  the  Sharon  reached  Fairhaven  harbor  in  1845,  the 
owners  made  Clough  her  captain.  Later  they  even  built  a 
new  ship,  the  Niagara,  600  tons,  expressly  for  him. 

The  log  book  of  the  Niagara  indicates  how  unemotionally 
the  whalemen  regarded  the  risks  of  their  profession.  The 
following  excerpts  are  reproduced  in  their  original  phrasing 
and  spelling. 

Log  Book  of  the  Ship  Niagara  of  Fairhaven,  Benjamin  Clough, 
Master.  Monday,  May  loth,  1852 

May  1852 — Fore  part  moderate  breezes  from  North  West  with  clear 
pleasant  weather.  Employed  in  Chaseing  Whales.  Saw  Several 
Whales  and  very  Shy.  Middle  and  Latter  part  Light  breezes  with  fine 
pleasant  Weather.  Spoke  the  Ship  Montezuma  of  New  Bedford  and 
the  Ship  Columbia  of  Nantucket  at  9  A.M.  Saw  polar  Whales  Low- 
ered and  Struck  at  12  Soon  took  him  to  the  Ship.  No  observations 

May  1852  Thursday  May  13th  1852 

Fore  part  Moderate  breezes  and  fine  Weather  Laying  Under  Short 
Sail  Employed  in  boilling  Land  in  Sight.  Middle  and  Latter  part 
fresh  breezes  at  7  A.M.  Saw  three  polar  Whales  and  lowered  the  bow. 
Boat  Struck  and  got  turned  over  and  Cut  the  Line  the  Crew  and  Boat 
got  Clear  without  any  Serious  damage  three  Ships  in  Sight  Employed 
at  boilling  and  Chaseing  Whales  So  Ends  these  24  hours 

Lat  56  40  North        Long  165  10  East 

Sunday  May  23rd,  1852 
First  part  of  these  24  hours  Light  airs  from  South  and  pleasant  Saw 
Several  polar  Whales  and  very  Shy.  Lowered  and  Chased  with  all 
four  boats  but  without  Success  Land  in  Sight  Middle  part  the  same 
Latter  part  Calm  Saw  Several  Whales  Lowered  and  Chased  at  10 
A.M.  the  Starboard  Boat  Struck  and  got  Slitely  Stove  the  Whale 
Sank  heavy  took  the  Line  too  the  Ship  and  hove  him  up  Six  Ships 
in  Sight  So  Ends  these  24  hours  No  observations 

Forepart  Strong  Southerly  gales  and  rainy  Ship  Laying  too  on  the 
Eastern  tack  all  Hands  Employed  at  Stowing  down  at  5  p.m.  Mod- 
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erate  Saw  a  Grate  Number  of  Whales  in  Gams  Laying  Still  and 
Lowered  three  Boats  the  Larbord  Boat  Struck  and  got  Stove  and  the 
Irons  drew.  Middle  and  Latter  part  Light  airs  and  Calm  and  Clear 
Weather  plenty  of  Whales  at  4  a.m.  the  Starbord  Boat  Struck  at 
7  a.m.  took  the  Whale  in  tow  at  10  a.m.  got  him  too  the  Ship  all 
Hands  Employed  at  Clearing  away  for  Cutting.  So  Ends  these  24 
hours. 

Friday,  June  3rd  1853 
All  of  these  24  hours  Calm  pleasant  Weather.  Ship  Close  in  by  the  Ice 
plenty  of  Whales  in  the  Ice  all  four  boats  in  the  Ice  a  Whaleing  at 
6  p.m.  the  Starbord  and  Waist  boats  struck  one  Whale  at  the  Same 
time  the  Captain  was  nocked  out  of  his  boat  by  the  Second  Iron  and 
taken  under  the  Ice  for  Several  Minutes  but  by  Good  Luck  We  suc- 
ceeded in  Saveing  him  although  badly  bruzed  and  took  him  too  the 
Ship.  Lost  two  Lines  and  got  the  boats  Slitly  Stove  at  3  a.m.  the 
Larbord  boat  Lowered  and  Struck  the  Whale  ran  under  the  Ice  and 
Cut  Line  in  a  few  minutes  the  Whale  Came  out  of  the  Ice  and  went 
on  and  Struck  again  he  ran  under  the  Ice  and  the  Iron  drew.  So 
Ended  these  24  hours. 

Logs  and  stories  are  part  of  Fairhaven's  heritage,  and 
treasured  as  lore  from  robust  bygone  days.  Little  else  re- 
mains today  of  the  Fairhaven  whaling  era.  Occasionally  a 
stray  order  for  bombs  or  lances  comes  to  a  Fairhaven  man, 
F.  Eben  Brown,  from  distant  Chile  or  Russia.  Mr.  Brown 
has  retained  the  patterns  and  moulds  from  which  his  an- 
cestors before  him  made  whaling  irons,  cutting-in  spades, 
and  other  implements  of  the  whale  chase,  starting  the  busi- 
ness in  Fairhaven  in  the  early  1800's  and  later  moving  it  to 
New  Bedford. 

The  whaling  histories  of  the  two  settlements  were  so 
closely  associated  that  Fairhaven  has  cooperated  with  New 
Bedford's  fine  whaling  museum,  the  Old  Dartmouth,  in  the 
preservation  of  relics  of  the  industry.  And  Fairhaven  also 
takes  its  visitors  to  see  the  whaling  bark  Charles  W.  Morgan, 
displayed  at  the  estate  of  the  late  Colonel  E.  H.  R.  Green  in 
nearby  South  Dartmouth.  Until  about  1865  Fairhaven  had  a 
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unique  memorial  of  its  own,  situated  on  the  harbor  shore 
approximately  150  feet  north  of  Fort  Phoenix.  A  windmill, 
said  by  old-time  whalemen  to  be  the  only  one  used  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  sharpening  harpoons,  lances,  and  blubber 
spades,  creaked  and  groaned  at  its  daily  task.  The  power 
picked  up  by  the  ungainly  sails  or  wings  was  transmitted  to  a 
large  grindstone,  where  whaling  irons  fashioned  at  the  forge 
of  the  first  Isaac  N.  Babbitt  were  sharpened. 


Chapter  III 
THE  SWORD  OF  THE  SAMURAI 

In  a  place  of  honor  in  the  MilHcent  Library  rests  a  sword 
of  curious  workmanship.  A  note  tells  the  observer  that  it 
once  belonged  to  some  long-dead  Samurai  of  Japan.  It  is  not 
merely  a  curio,  without  any  real  relation  to  Fairhaven.  The 
weapon  is  a  symbol,  an  impressive  one.  It  stands  for  the 
friendship  of  a  whaling  captain  for  a  waif  of  the  sea,  for  the 
gratitude  of  the  waif's  family  to  his  rescuer  and  his  rescuer's 
people.  It  is  associated  with  the  opening  of  Japan  to  America, 
and,  ultimately,  to  the  world. 

The  sword  was  presented  to  Fairhaven  on  July  4,  1918,  by 
Doctor  Toichiro  Nakahama  through  the  Japanese  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  Viscount  Kikujiro  Ishii.  The  story 
leading  to  its  presentation  started  seventy-nine  years  before. 
In  1839  the  whaler  John  Howland,  Captain  William  H. 
Whitfield  of  Fairhaven,  master,  set  out  from  New  Bedford 
Harbor  for  a  cruise  in  the  Pacific.  In  those  days  whaling 
voyages  consumed  years;  not  till  1841  did  the  ship  sail  into 
the  Japan  Sea.  What  happened  there  is  learned  from  two 
excerpts  of  Captain  Whitfield's  log: 

Sunday,  June  27,  1841 

This  day  light  wind  from  S.  E.  Isle  in  sight  at  i  p.m.  Sent  in  two 
boats  to  see  if  there  was  any  turtle,  found  5  poor  distressed  people  on 
the  isle,  took  them  off,  could  not  understand  anything  from  them 
more  than  that  they  was  hungry.  Made  the  latitude  of  the  isle  30 
deg.  31  m.  N. 

Monday,  June  28 
This  day  light  winds  from  S.E.  the  islands  in  sight.   To  the  West- 
ward, stood  to  the  S.W.  at  i  p.m.  landed  and  brought  off  what  few 
clothes  the  five  men  left. 

24 
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The  five  hungry  men  were  Japanese  fishermen,  who  had 
been  blown  out  to  sea  by  a  storm  nearly  six  months  earUer, 
and  wrecked  on  the  rocky  island  where  the  captain  found 
them.  All  that  time  they  had  had  nothing  to  eat  but  sea  birds 
and  turtle  eggs.  The  Captain  fed  them  and,  since  a  whaler 
was  no  place  for  idle  passengers,  set  them  to  work. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1841  the  vessel  put  about  for  home. 
October  found  the  ship  near  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  here  at 
Honolulu  Captain  Whitfield  dropped  four  of  the  Japanese. 
The  fifth,  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  had  acted  as  cabin  boy 
for  the  Captain.  Brighter  than  the  others,  he  had  picked  up 
English  and  spoke  it  with  considerable  facility;  good-natured 
and  a  willing  and  hard  worker,  he  was  liked  by  both  captain 
and  crew.  The  boy  was  firmly  attached  to  Captain  Whit- 
field, begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay  on  board,  and  was  per- 
mitted. His  name,  Manjiro  Nakahama,  was  too  much  for 
the  sailors  and  was  promptly  Anglicized  to  John  Mung. 
Under  this  name  he  sailed  into  New  Bedford  Harbor  and 
went  ashore  with  the  Captain. 

At  first  Captain  Whitfield  and  Manjiro  were  separated. 
The  Captain,  a  widower  who  had  no  place  to  keep  a  young 
boy  properly,  arranged  to  leave  the  Japanese  with  relatives. 
Manjiro  started  school  uncomplainingly,  though  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  felt  a  wrench  at  being  separated  from  his  best 
friend.  When  Captain  Whitfield  remarried  and  moved  to 
Sconticut  Neck,  Manjiro  went  with  him  to  his  new  home. 

The  boy,  though  he  had  started  as  a  cabin-boy  on  the  ]ohn 
Howland,  was  treated  like  an  adopted  son.  Captain  Whit- 
field's attitude  is  revealed  in  his  silent  controversy  with  Fair- 
haven  churches.  As  a  person  of  consequence,  he  had  his  own 
pew  in  the  one  of  the  town's  three  churches  he  had  chosen 
to  attend.  Manjiro  went  to  church  with  him,  and,  at  the 
Captain's  invitation,  sat  with  him  in  the  family  pew.  The 
deacons  were  mildly  horrified.   After  a  few  weeks,  one  of 
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them  came  to  the  Captain  and  said:  "We  have  a  pew  for 
Negro  boys,  and  would  Hke  it  if  your  boy  sat  there."  The 
Captain  bowed  poUtely,  and  made  no  reply.  The  next  day 
he  rented  a  pew  in  one  of  the  other  churches,  where  the 
same  story  was  repeated.  The  Captain  thereupon  engaged  a 
pew  in  the  third  church,  and  would  probably  have  gone  to 
worship  in  New  Bedford  if  necessary.  The  deacons  of  his 
last  choice,  either  less  obtuse  or  more  broadminded  than  the 
others,  allowed  Manjiro  to  sit  in  peace  in  the  Whitfield  pew. 

As  the  Captain's  foster  son,  Manjiro  did  whatever  was 
normal  for  any  Fairhaven  boy  of  that  period.  He  showed  an 
exceptional  aptitude  and  desire  for  study,  excelled  in  mathe- 
matics, and  thoroughly  mastered  navigation. 

Customarily,  boys  then  learned  some  sea-faring  trade  in 
addition  to  studying  the  usual  school  subjects.  Manjiro  be- 
came an  expert  cooper,  and  in  that  capacity  made  a  voyage 
to  the  Pacific  in  1847  on  the  New  Bedford  bark  Fran\lin, 

A  dutiful  son,  Manjiro  wanted  to  see  his  mother.  At  that 
time  the  ports  of  Japan  were  closed  to  ships  of  other  nations, 
and  there  was  a  penalty  of  death  for  any  Japanese  who,  after 
leaving  his  native  country,  attempted  to  return.  In  spite  of 
these  obstacles,  Manjiro  was  determined  to  carry  out  his 
filial  purpose. 

His  first  stop  on  the  way  to  Japan  was  the  California  gold- 
fields.  He  worked  there  for  four  months  in  1849  with  fair 
success,  then  went  on  to  Honolulu,  where  he  found  three  of 
the  four  companions  with  whom  he  had  been  shipwrecked. 
With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  American  consul,  and 
the  Reverend  Samuel  C.  Damon,  formerly  a  teacher  in  a 
Massachusetts  normal  school  and  chaplain  of  the  seamen's 
bethel  at  Honolulu,  the  four  mariners  managed  to  secure  a 
whaleboat  and  provisions.  A  merchantman  sailing  for  China 
agreed  to  drop  their  boat  over  the  side  near  the  Liu  Chiu 
Islands  off  Japan.  The  plan  went  through,  and  the  Whit- 
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field  family  heard  nothing  more  of  their  protege  until  i860, 
when  the  following  letter  describing  his  adventures  arrived 
from  Manjiro  himself. 

Sandwich  Island,  May  2,  i860 
Captain  William  H.  Whitfield 

"My  Honored  friend — I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  i  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  to  you  a  few  lines.  I  am  still  living  and  hope  you  were 
the  same  blessing,  i  wish  to  meet  you  in  this  world  once  more.  How 
happy  we  would  be.  Give  my  best  respect  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Amelia 
Whitfield,  i  long  to  see  them.  Capt.  you  must  not  send  your  boys  to 
the  whaling  business;  you  must  send  them  to  Japan,  i  will  take  care 
of  him  or  them  if  you  will.  Let  me  know  before  send  and  I  will  make 
the  arrangement  for  it. 

Now  I  will  let  you  know  how  am  i  arrived  to  my  Native  Country. 
You  know  that  i  have  been  to  the  Gold  Mine;  here  stayed  4  month, 
average  eight  Dolls  per  day,  beside  expenses,  from  here  i  made  my 
mind  to  get  back  and  to  see  Dear  Mother  and  also  shiped  in  one  of 
the  American  Merchant  men.  In  this  vessel  i  arrived  to  Sandwich 
Island.  I  found  our  friend  Mr.  Damon  and  through  his  kindness 
bought  a  whale  boat  and  put  her  into  a  Merchantman.  This  vessel 
was  going  to  Shanghai  in  China. 

It  was  January  very  cold  that  part  of  country;  Time  i  went  on  shore 
south  off  Great  Loo  Choo  it  was  gail  with  snow.  The  Capt.  of  vessel 
he  wish  me  to  stay  with  him  and  to  go  to  China,  but  i  refused  it,  be- 
cause i  wanted  to  see  Mother.  The  boat  is  ready  for  me  to  get  in, 
myself,  Dennovo  &  Goyesman  jump  in  to  the  boat,  parted  with  ship 
at  4  p.m.  After  ten  hours  hard  pull  we  arrived  lee  of  Island  and 
anchored  untill  morning.  I  went  on  shore  amongst  the  Loo  Choose, 
but  i  cannot  understand  their  language,  i  have  forgot  all  Japanese 
words.  I  stay  here  six  months,  under  care  of  the  King  of  Loo  Choo, 
waiting  for  Japanese  junk  to  come. 

In  the  month  of  July  get  on  board  junk  and  went  into  the  Harbour 
of  Nagashirki  Island,  off  kie-u-see-u,  waiting  to  get  permition  for  30 
month  before  we  get  to  our  residence.  After  all  the  things  is  properly 
regulated  we  were  send  to  our  residence.  It  was  great  joy  to  Mother 
and  all  the  relation,  i  have  stay  with  my  Mother  only  3  day  and  night 
the  Emperor  called  me  to  Jedo.  Now  i  became  one  emperian  officer. 
At  this  time  i  am  attached  this  vessel. 

This  war  steamer  were  send  by  Emperor  of  Japan  to  the  Compli- 
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ment  of  the  President  of  America.  We  went  to  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, and  now  homeward  bound,  at  Sandwich  to  touch  Island  to 
secure  some  coal  and  provition.  I  wish  to  send  the  letter  from  San 
Francisco  but  so  many  Japanese  eyes  i  can't,  i  wrote  this  between 
passage  from  San  Francisco  to  Island.  Excuse  me  many  mistakes, 
i  can  write  better  after  our  arrived  Japan  Jedo. 

I  wish  for  you  to  come  to  Japan,  i  will  now  lead  my  Dear  Friend 
to  my  house,  now  the  port  opened  to  all  the  nations.  I  found  our 
friend  Samuel  C.  Damon.  We  was  so  happy  each  other  I  cannot 
write  at  all.  When  get  home  I  will  write  better  acct.  I  will  send  to 
you  sut  of  my  clothe.   It  is  not  new,  but  only  for  remember  me. 

I  remain  your  friend, 

John  Mungero  (May  25,  i860) 

Manjiro  discreetly  omitted  much  of  the  story  of  his  own  rise, 
and  told  nothing  of  the  important  part  he  had  played  in 
bringing  about  "the  port  opened  to  all  the  nations." 

It  was  into  a  closed  land  of  intrigue  and  repression  that 
Manjiro  Nakahama  entered  in  1851.  Why  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  not  instantly  put  to  death  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture; they  were,  however,  imprisoned  in  Nagasaki,  sen- 
tenced there  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days.  Manjiro  might 
well  have  grown  old  behind  bars  if  Matthew  Calbraith 
Perry,  the  "Great  Commodore,"  had  not  dropped  anchor  in 
Uraga  Harbor  on  July  8,  1853. 

Perry's  visit,  on  a  mission  of  procuring  a  trade  treaty  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States,  caused  a  great  ferment 
in  Japan.  It  placed  the  Shogun,  the  real  power  behind  the 
throne  of  the  Mikado,  directly  upon  the  horns  of  a  most 
dangerous  dilemma.  If  he  refused  to  allow  the  Western 
emissaries  to  land,  there  was  a  possibility  of  revolt,  for  the 
appearance  of  steamships  had  brought  the  desire  for  West- 
ern progress  to  a  head.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  was  also  fraught  with 
danger  from  the  conservative  element.  The  Americans 
landed  in  the  face  of  a  display  of  Japanese  power;  there  was 
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nothing  for  the  Shogun  to  do  but  treat  with  them,  hoping 
that  perhaps  negotiations  could  be  dragged  out  almost  in- 
definitely. 

Immediately  there  arose  the  problem  of  getting  an  inter- 
preter, for  no  American  in  Perry's  fleet  spoke  Japanese  and 
no  Japanese,  with  one  important  exception,  understood  Eng- 
lish. The  exception,  of  course,  was  Manjiro.  But  there  was 
a  subtler  method  of  solving  the  difficulty:  trade  with  the 
Dutch  had  given  Japanese  a  knowledge  of  that  language,  and 
there  were  Americans  who  could  also  speak  Dutch.  The 
wily  Japanese  preferred  this  means  of  communication,  re- 
serving their  one  direct  link  with  the  Americans  for  their 
own  advantage.  Accordingly,  Manjiro  was  brought  from  his 
cell  and  established  in  a  hidden  room  in  the  palace  where 
negotiations  were  held.  There  he  could  hear  all  that  was 
said  in  the  council  chamber;  there,  too,  he  translated  any 
English  documents  brought  before  him.  He  was,  in  effect,  a 

spy. 

Manjiro  faced  a  troublesome  problem.  America  was  his 
foster  mother,  a  land  that  had  given  him  much  and  that  he 
had  learned  to  love.  Should  he  refuse  the  command  of  his 
Emperor  there  was  the  penalty  of  death.  Manjiro  balanced 
the  gratitude  he  felt  for  Captain  Whitfield  and  his  nation 
against  a  very  natural  concern  for  his  own  skin;  ultimately  he 
reached  a  compromise. 

Commodore  Perry  had  arrived  in  a  land  in  which  the 
ruhng  power  was  ostensibly  friendly  only  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstance. Almost  any  untoward  act  might  have  ruined  the 
negotiations,  even  brought  about  a  war.  Perry  knew  some- 
thing of  the  failure  of  previous  attempts  at  treaty-making. 
A  favorite  Japanese  excuse  for  turning  negotiations  aside  had 
been  that  those  who  sought  treaties  were  barbarians,  without 
dignity  or  worth.  Perry  set  up  a  ceremonial  system  which  he 
knew  would  impress  the  caste-conscious  Japanese,  styled 
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himself  "Lord  of  the  Forbidden  Interior,"  flattered  Shogun 
lyeyoshi  by  calling  him  tycoon  ("great  prince"),  and  in- 
formed the  Japanese  that  he  was  a  person  of  much  might  and 
power.  He  even  refused  to  allow  himself  to  be  seen  except 
by  visitors  of  the  highest  rank.  All  this  artificial  atmosphere 
impressed  the  Japanese  mightily,  and  formed  perhaps  the 
most  important  single  point  in  favor  of  the  American  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  a  treaty. 

Manjiro  alone  among  Japanese  understood  that  the  Com- 
modore's impressive  fanfare  was  a  mere  device  to  gain  pres- 
tige. Moreover,  as  an  unseen  listener  at  the  treaty  confer- 
ences, he  must  certainly  have  heard  confidential  remarks 
passed  among  the  Americans,  who  fancied  themselves  com- 
pletely unintelligible  to  their  hosts,  remarks  that  would  have 
caused  a  rapid  shift  in  the  Japanese  attitude  had  they  become 
known.  The  Shogun  hoped  for  some  such  report  when  he 
installed  Manjiro  in  the  secret  chamber;  anything  at  all  that 
might  have  given  the  Shogun  an  excuse  for  breaking  off 
negotiations  would  have  placed  the  youth  high  in  favor  with 
Japan's  ruler.  Manjiro  steadfastly  refused  to  think  of  per- 
sonal considerations;  he  translated  only  what  was  favorable 
to  the  Americans,  and  disclosed  nothing  of  Perry's  pre- 
tensions. The  outcome  of  the  conference  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  United  States;  to  Perry  goes  the  lion's  share  of 
the  honor,  but  some  part  of  it  must  be  reserved  for  the 
Japanese  whom  Captain  Whitfield  had  befriended. 

A  somewhat  different  account  appeared  in  later  years 
when  the  Japanese  Embassy  told  the  story  of  the  Com- 
modore's achievement: 

"On  that  great  historic  event  when  the  Perry  Mission  from 
the  United  States  landed  at  Uraga  in  1853,  Manjiro  served  as 
interpreter.  No  more  suitable  person  could  have  been  found 
in  all  Japan.  Manjiro  knew  the  American  spirit  and  desires. 
Any  blunder  on  his  part  might  have  resulted  in  an  interna- 
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tional  disaster.  As  it  was,  the  Perry  Mission  was  a  great 
success.  In  spite  of  the  powerful  conservatism  of  Japan's 
ruHng  classes  at  that  time,  the  country  was  opened  to  world- 
wide commerce.  The  kindness  shown  by  Captain  Whitfield, 
by  the  good  people  of  Fairhaven  and  New  Bedford  toward 
a  lone  Japanese  boy  was  truly  fruitful."  The  Japanese  ac- 
count was  published  many  years  after  the  revolution  of 
1867-68  had  restored  the  Mikado  to  full  power, — a  change 
in  government  in  part  attributable  to  Manjiro's  work  as 
"interpreter." 

For  his  aid  in  making  the  treaty  with  the  United  States 
Manjiro  was  appointed  an  Imperial  officer  and  commissioned 
to  teach  English  and  navigation  in  the  naval  schools  of  Japan. 
In  this  capacity  he  translated  Bowditch's  Navigator  into 
Japanese.  As  the  Western  cultures  permeated  Japan,  Man- 
jiro, the  one  man  in  the  Empire  most  nearly  in  tune  with 
Occidental  ideas,  pushed  forward  rapidly.  He  became  con- 
nected with  an  institute  for  the  study  of  modern  steamship 
construction,  promoted  the  whaling  industry  in  Japan,  con- 
tinued to  teach  English  and  navigation,  and  was,  as  he  wrote 
the  Whitfields,  an  officer  on  the  first  Japanese  steamer  to 
cross  the  Pacific  to  California.  In  1870  he  went  to  Europe  as 
a  member  of  a  commission  sent  by  the  Japanese  government 
to  study  military  science  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
In  America  for  a  formal  reception  in  Washington,  Manjiro 
seized  the  opportunity  to  return  to  Fairhaven  for  a  day.  The 
good  Captain  was  dead,  but  Mrs.  Whitfield  was  there  to 
greet  him.  It  has  been  related  that  their  emotion  upon  seeing 
one  another  was  so  great  that  both  burst  into  tears. 

After  his  return  to  Japan,  Manjiro  was  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Tokyo.  He  died  in  1898,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one.  His  oldest  child.  Doctor  Toichiro  Nakahama, 
presented  the  Samurai  sword  to  the  town  of  his  father's 
benefactor,  in  an  elaborate  public  ceremony;  speeches  were 
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made  by  Viscount  Ishii  and  Charles  S.  Hamlin  of  Washing- 
ton, George  Hale  Reed  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Calvin 
Coolidge  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Thomas 
W.  Whitfield,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and 
grandson  of  Captain  Whitfield,  accepted  the  sv^ord  on  behalf 
of  the  tov^n.  The  story  of  the  presentation,  with  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  speeches  made,  has  been  preserved  in  a 
booklet  issued  by  the  Millicent  Library. 


Chapter  IV 
HENRY  HUTTLESTON  ROGERS 

No  SKETCH  of  Fairhaven  can  accurately  be  drawn  without 
outlining  the  life  of  the  man  who  played  the  most  important 
role  in  its  development — Henry  Huttleston  Rogers,  once 
known  as  "the  brains  of  Standard  Oil."  Over  a  period  of  at 
least  three  decades,  Fairhaven  was  mainly  identified  as 
Rogers'  home.  So  vital  a  factor  was  he  in  the  esthetic,  civic, 
and  physical  development  of  the  town  that  now,  thirty  years 
after  his  death,  his  imprint  is  still  clear  upon  it,  and  equally 
clear  upon  the  memories  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Mark  Twain  called  Rogers  "the  best  bred  gentleman  I 
have  met  on  either  side  of  the  ocean  in  any  rank  of  life,  from 
the  Kaiser  of  Germany  down  to  the  bootblack.  ...  I  am  his 
principal  intimate  and  that  is  my  idea  of  him."  On  Wall 
Street  he  was  spoken  of  in  other  terms,  as  a  financier  little 
given  to  scruples,  an  industrialist  whose  acumen  yielded  no 
whit  to  sentiment.  Fairhaven  remembers  him  with  simple 
affection  as  friend  and  benefactor. 

Henry  Huttleston  Rogers  was  born  in  1840,  to  Roland 
Rogers  and  his  wife,  Mary.  The  middle  name  came  to  him 
from  his  mother's  family,  in  memory  of  the  Newport  pioneer 
who  hewed  a  home  from  the  Sconticut  section  of  the  Dart- 
mouth purchase.  A  letter  from  Henry  Huttleston  Rogers, 
Jr.  definitely  states  that  his  father  was  born  in  Mattapoisett, 
and  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  accepting  that 
authority,  names  Mattapoisett  as  his  birthplace.  No  birth  or 
baptismal  certificate  can  be  found,  but  the  weight  of  evidence 
indicates  that  Rogers  was  born  in  Fairhaven.  In  his  speech 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Rogers  School,  he  referred  to  Fair- 
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haven  as  "my  birthplace,  with  its  time-honored  family  asso- 
ciations." 

Roland  Rogers  was  manager  of  a  local  cooperative  shop 
known  as  the  Union  Store  and  owned  the  family  home,  a 
Cape  Cod  cottage  at  39  Middle  Street.  Since  the  family  was 
in  modest  circumstances,  the  boy  varied  his  schooling  by 
helping  in  the  store  and  delivering  newspapers.  At  sixteen, 
he  was  graduated  from  high  school,  and  until  he  was  twenty 
continued  to  work  in  the  store,  except  for  a  brief  time  spent 
as  a  railroad  clerk. 

A  high  school  classmate  of  Rogers,  Franklin  B.  Dexter, 
wrote  in  later  life  his  memories  of  the  decade  1846  to  1856: 

The  town  then  contained  from  four  to  five  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  shared  with  its  richer  neighbors,  across  the  attractive  harbor 
which  we  called  'The  River,'  in  the  prosperity  of  the  whaling  industry, 
then  just  about  at  its  climax. 

The  picturesque  and  healthful  village  stretched  leisurely  along  the 
still  unpolluted  waterside,  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  though  it  had  been 
sparsely  settled  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  was  mainly  the  growth 
of  the  fifty  years  since  1800.  The  little  community  .  .  .  was  sub- 
stantially homogeneous  in  origin  and  in  circumstances,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions of  either  wealth  or  poverty. 

Mr.  Dexter  portrays  a  quiet,  kindly  community,  where 
Lyceum  Lectures  were  the  winter's  diversion,  codfish  dinners 
were  served  in  dissenting  households  on  Saturday  nights, 
and  Quaker  housewives  in  particular  took  pleasure  in  cook- 
ing, in  their  large  brick  ovens,  delicacies  for  which  the  recipes 
were  inherited  treasures.  He  remembers  the  opening  of  the 
first  High  School,  in  1852,  to  which  he  and  Henry  Rogers, 
after  strict  examinations,  delightedly  received  notices  of  ad- 
mission. And  like  other  boys  of  his  age,  he  played  among  the 
wharves  and  dockyards,  watched  the  coopers  at  their  work 
on  kegs  and  barrels,  and  visited  the  ropewalks  and  the  salt 
works.  In  1854  stage-coach  service  was  supplemented  by 
the  Fairhaven  Branch  Railway,  connecting  at  Tremont  with 
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trains  for  Boston  and  Cape  Cod;  the  line  now  carries  freight 
only. 

To  the  whaling  town  of  Fairhaven,  where  agriculture  was 
only  moderately  profitable  and  manufacturing  had  not  been 
introduced,  the  discovery  of  petroleum  in  Pennsylvania 
brought  consternation.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  consoled 
themselves  as  best  they  might  by  prophesying  that  the  new 
wells  would  soon  run  dry.  For  a  time  young  Rogers  with- 
held his  opinion,  but  he  noted  that  the  wharves  in  his  town 
were  less  busy  each  year,  and  that  kerosene  was  burning  in 
the  lamps  even  of  heavy  stockholders  in  the  whaling  in- 
dustry. Repeatedly  he  discussed  the  future  of  the  oil  trade 
with  William  M.  Irish,  a  young  man  who  had  established  a 
kerosene  refinery  in  Fairhaven,  and  with  Charles  H.  Ellis, 
who  went  from  Fairhaven  to  Pennsylvania  to  look  into  the 
new  field. 

In  i860,  when  Ellis  returned  from  Pennsylvania  with 
enthusiastic  reports,  the  three  young  men  pooled  their  sav- 
ings and  set  off  for  the  Titusville  oil  fields  to  engage  in  the 
business  at  its  source.  With  zeal  unhmited  by  the  usual 
working  hours,  Rogers  undertook  to  learn  the  petroleum 
business  completely.  At  once  he  introduced  a  highly  prac- 
tical improvement.  Oil  was  then  shipped  in  crude  form  to 
distant  refineries.  Paying  freight  on  the  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  oil  at  that  time  lost  in  the  refining  process  seemed  to 
the  Fairhaven  youth  a  foolish  waste;  he  initiated  the  idea  of 
refining  the  oil  on  the  spot,  and  established  the  Wamsutta 
Oil  Refinery  Company.  Though  an  obvious  technique,  no 
one  had  thought  of  it  before;  Rogers  and  his  two  associates 
netted  a  $30,000  profit  in  the  first  year  through  his  ingenuity. 
Ellis  and  Irish  soon  dropped  from  the  picture,  and  Rogers 
began  to  be  known. 

The  young  man's  next  step  was  to  band  together  his  own 
and  other  independent  oil  companies  in  fighting  the  future 
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Standard  Oil  Company,  already  laying  the  foundation  of 
monopoly  in  the  business.  So  successful  was  he  in  the 
struggle  that  by  1866  he  attracted  the  favorable  attention  of 
the  Charles  Pratt  refineries  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  one  of 
the  larger  independent  firms  of  the  day,  and  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the  Pratt 
plant. 

Here  he  continued  his  technological  experiments,  devis- 
ing machinery  for  extracting  naphtha  from  crude  oil;  but 
more  significantly  he  also  continued,  as  their  chief  com- 
petitor, to  fight  the  expanding  Rockefeller  interests.  Re- 
peatedly he  added  to  his  stockholdings  in  the  Pratt  refineries. 
When  the  Pratt  enterprise  was  finally  absorbed  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  in  1874,  Rogers  was  spokesman  and  vir- 
tual dictator  of  the  liberal  terms  of  the  merger.  He  acquired 
a  block  of  Standard  Oil  stock,  and  became  a  director  and 
vice-president  in  the  Company.  From  then  on,  he  and  Wil- 
liam Rockefeller  were  the  Wall  Street  voice  of  the  Standard 
Oil  interests. 

Ten  years  after  this  shrewd  coup  H.  H.  Rogers  formed  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company  and  in  1899  ^^^  Amalgamated 
Copper  Company;  on  the  side  he  developed  holdings  in 
railroads,  financing  almost  alone  the  Virginian  Railway 
Company.  He  also  became  a  heavy  investor  in  several  large 
and  prosperous  copper  mines.  His  fortune  grew  until  by 
1900  it  was  conservatively  estimated  at  $65,000,000. 

In  business  he  was  known  as  a  man  of  steely  temper,  bril- 
liant and  ruthless  even  by  the  accepted  financial  standards  of 
the  day.  Fairhaven  knew  him  quite  otherwise ;  there  he  was 
thought  of  as  a  singularly  generous,  friendly,  considerate, 
and  cultivated  man,  possessing  all  the  domestic  and  civic 
virtues.  To  this  second  estimate  the  unbiased  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography  lends  its  weight  by  emphasizing  his 
"curious  duality  of  nature,"  and  by  describing  him  as  demo- 
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cratic,  a  good  friend,  a  wit  and  story  teller,  a  man  of  "hyp- 
notic charm  when  he  chose,"  whom  his  friends  in  his  boy- 
hood town  continued  to  call  "Hen."  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 
a  financier  who  had  both  worked  with  him  and  fought 
against  him  in  Wall  Street,  referred  to  him  in  a  magazine 
article  as  "the  finest  man  in  the  world,  outside  of  business." 

While  still  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  Rogers  had  married  a 
Fairhaven  girl,  Abbie  Gifford,  and  by  this  union  there  were 
four  daughters  and  one  son.  His  mother  also  shared  nearly 
forty  years  of  his  success.  He  visited  her  in  Fairhaven  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  installed  for  her  one  of  the  earliest 
telephones  in  order  that  he  might  talk  with  her  at  any  time. 
It  is  said  that  he  called  her  over  the  wire  each  night  until 
her  death.  Presently  journeys  home  were  made  on  a  large 
and  luxurious  yacht,  the  Kanawha;  and  a  vast  white  frame 
house,  with  many  porches  and  turrets — the  Rogers  summer 
home — arose  near  Fort  Phoenix. 

In  1883  H.  H.  Rogers  made  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
public  benefactions  to  Fairhaven,  all  bestowed  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  donor.  The  first  gift  was  a  strikingly  hand- 
some and  well-equipped  grade  school,  accommodating  six 
hundred  pupils.  With  characteristic  lightness  of  touch  on 
such  occasions,  the  man  so  feared  in  Wall  Street  said  that  he 
had  been  led  to  build  it  by  a  recollection  of  how  cramped  his 
legs  felt  in  the  old  school. 

Two  more  public  buildings — an  impressive  library  and  a 
town  hall — arose  almost  simultaneously  a  decade  later.  The 
luxurious  but  intimate  library  building,  in  the  style  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  was  named  for  Millicent  Rogers,  the 
daughter  who  had  died  at  seventeen.  Officially  it  was  the 
gift  of  her  sisters  and  brother,  a  graceful  distinction  behind 
which  one  detects  Mark  Twain's  gentleman.  A  memorial 
stained-glass  window  depicts  the  daughter  as  the  Muse  of 
Poetry;  more  interesting  is  her  actual  photograph  hanging 
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inconspicuously  on  the  wall  in  a  little  old-fashioned  heart- 
shaped  gilt  frame.  Millicent  seems  a  shy  and  appealing  girl, 
in  a  high-necked,  long-sleeved  dress,  topped  by  one  of  the 
large  flowered  hats  of  the  period. 

Rogers  chose  an  unusual  mediod  of  endowing  the  library. 
While  it  was  under  construction  he  established  a  town  water 
supply  system  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 
The  entire  capital  stock  of  the  water  company  was  given  to 
the  library,  and  the  earnings  from  the  system  consequently 
went  to  its  maintenance. 

The  most  impressive  Rogers  gift  is  the  town's  Unitarian 
Memorial  Church,  a  tribute  to  the  financier's  mother.  De- 
signed by  Brigham,  Coveney  and  Bisbee,  it  is  English  per- 
pendicular Gothic  in  style;  its  tall  tower,  like  those  in 
English  cathedral  towns,  is  visible  even  at  long  range.  The 
church  is  built  of  Fairhaven  granite,  a  warm  gray  flecked 
with  pink  quartz,  and  the  outer  walls  are  braced  by  carved 
flying  arches.  Its  magnificent  bronze  doors  are  cast  in  filigree 
and  high  relief.  Adjoining  and  in  harmony  of  line  with 
the  church  are  a  parish  house  and  parsonage  of  domestic 
Tudor  design;  the  grounds  are  landscaped  to  give  the  effect 
of  an  English  close. 

Not  only  in  public  buildings,  which  readily  reflect  the 
giver's  importance,  was  Rogers  generous.  In  1895  he  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  appointment  as  Superintendent  of 
Streets.  Although  a  few  people  were  puzzled  at  his  action, 
thinking  it  possibly  a  serious  criticism  of  the  town  admini- 
stration, the  appointment  was  made.  It  soon  became  obvious 
that  all  Rogers  wanted  was  to  give  the  town,  at  no  public 
charge,  finely  paved  and  landscaped  thoroughfares.  Al- 
though the  usual  appropriation  for  roads  was  |8,ooo,  work  on 
the  highways  proceeded  on  a  most  lavish  scale.  Many  miles 
of  streets  were  built  and  improved,  curbings  were  laid,  snow- 
plows  cleared  even  private  walks,  yet  no  bills  above  the  small 
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appropriation  reached  the  town  fathers.  The  work,  neces- 
sarily done  by  deputy,  carefully  preserved  the  quiet  old 
charm  of  the  community. 

It  had  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  Mr.  Rogers'  gifts  to 
Fairhaven  already  exceeded  $3,000,000  when  he  undertook 
one  of  the  most  costly  of  all.  Ever  since  the  Popes,  Cookes, 
Huttlestons  and  others  of  the  early  settlers  had  reared  homes 
in  Sconticut,  the  Mill  Pond,  with  an  outlet  under  Main 
Street,  had  been  an  unsightly  nuisance,  of  use  only  in  drain- 
ing a  large  swamp  area  to  the  north  and  west.  The  neces- 
sary engineering  fill  was  one  of  the  largest  that  had  been 
attempted  in  this  section  of  the  state.  Eventually  Cushman 
Park,  with  an  athletic  field  and  beautiful  lawns,  replaced  the 
objectionable  swamp,  and  several  large  tracts  of  land  to  the 
north  and  west  were  incidentally  opened  up  and  almost  im- 
mediately utilized  as  sites  for  substantial  homes. 

The  draining  of  the  swamp  land  also  made  possible  the 
High  School  and  the  athletic  stadium,  adjoining  the  High 
School  on  the  west,  which  Rogers  then  built  and  gave  to  die 
town.  Although  he  seldom  opposed  higher  education, 
Rogers  made  it  plain  that  he  believed  a  thorough  high  school 
course  was  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  needs.  In  this  training, 
however,  he  advocated  the  most  advanced  methods  of  in- 
struction. Several  educators  whose  salary  possibilities  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Fairhaven  school  budget  were  never- 
theless employed,  and  the  difference  between  their  official 
and  actual  salaries  was  made  up  from  the  same  never-failing 
source  that  had  supplemented  street  appropriations. 

There  were  other  benefactions,  unobtrusively  bestowed. 
In  1899  Rogers  built  a  business  block,  and  on  the  second  floor 
installed  well  appointed  lodge  rooms.  The  building  and  new 
quarters  became  the  property  of  the  Concordia  Lodge  of 
Masons  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  lodge  be  re-named  in 
honor  of  George  H.  Taber,  Mr.  Rogers'  former  Sunday 
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school  teacher  and  the  oldest  living  Mason  in  Fairhaven. 
The  Tabitha  Inn,  a  charming  hostelry  patterned  after  Eng- 
lish inns  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  was  built  upon  the  excuse 
that  it  would  care  for  an  overflow  of  house  guests.  And  per- 
haps the  greatest  gift  Rogers  made  to  the  town,  in  terms  of 
human  values,  was  his  rehabilitation  of  a  Fairhaven  industry. 
For  years  after  the  decline  of  whaling,  tackmaking  was  the 
town's  only  industrial  occupation,  and  the  American  Tack 
Company,  operating  in  several  large  stone  buildings  close 
to  the  waterfront  in  the  southerly  section  of  town,  was  an 
important  asset  to  the  town.  The  company  was  absorbed  by 
the  Central  Mfg.  Company.  Subsequently  the  combine  failed, 
and  Rogers  went  into  action  to  protect  the  livelihood  of 
Fairhaven  workers.  He  purchased  the  bankrupt  plant,  ac- 
quired going  tack  concerns  in  Taunton,  Whitman,  and  sev- 
eral other  locations,  transferred  them  to  Fairhaven  and 
merged  them  with  the  local  company  under  the  name  of  the 
Atlas  Tack  Company. 

Although  the  financier  was  less  lavish  outside  Fairhaven, 
he  was  generous  in  his  friendships.  Warm  tributes  to  his 
kindliness  were  given  by  Helen  Keller  and  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. In  the  Story  of  My  Life  Miss  Keller,  hinting  of  a 
"circle  of  honored  friends  I  must  not  mention,"  wrote  at  the 
conclusion  of  her  autobiography: 

To  another  friend  I  am  also  deeply  indebted.  He  is  well  known 
for  the  powerful  hand  with  which  he  guides  vast  enterprises,  and  his 
wonderful  abilities  have  gained  for  him  the  respect  of  all.  Kind  to 
everyone,  he  goes  about  doing  good,  silent  and  unseen.  I  would  fain 
acknowledge  his  generosity  and  affectionate  interest  which  makes  it 
possible  for  me  to  go  to  college. 

Not,  however,  until  her  letters  were  published  twenty  years 
later  was  it  entirely  clear  that  it  was  to  Henry  H.  Rogers  she 
referred.    Booker  T.  Washington  was  quoted  as  saying, 
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"When  I  was  in  need  I  always  held  Mr.  Rogers  in  reserve 
until  all  others  failed  me.  He  never  failed  me." 

Rogers'  most  interesting  outside  venture  in  good  works 
was  the  help  given  Mark  Twain  at  the  time  of  the  failure 
of  the  humorist's  publishing  house.  Close  friendship  with 
the  author  of  Tom  Sawyer  followed,  and  lasted  until  the 
financier's  death  sixteen  years  later.  Rogers  extricated  Mark 
Twain  from  financial  ruin  with  aid  which  consisted  not  in 
any  actual  contribution  of  money,  but  in  staving  of?  the 
author's  creditors  until  Mark  Twain  himself  could  pay, 
handling  a  bad  situation  with  the  firmness  and  shrewdness 
so  celebrated  in  Wall  Street.  He  saved  Mark  Twain's  copy- 
rights in  a  belief,  contrary  to  general  opinion  at  that  time 
but  later  confirmed,  that  they  would  eventually  pay  large 
dividends.  Meanwhile  Rogers  handled  Twain's  financial 
affairs  judiciously,  and  in  the  end  the  author  realized  a 
comfortable  fortune.  Twain  testified  in  his  autobiography 
to  his  friend's  tact  and  sensitivity:  "He  did  these  saving 
things  at  no  cost  to  my  self  love,  no  hurt  to  my  self  pride; 
indeed,  he  did  them  with  so  delicate  an  art  that  I  almost 
seemed  to  have  done  them  myself.  By  no  sign,  no  hint,  no 
word,  did  he  ever  betray  any  consciousness  that  I  was  under 
any  obligation  to  him.  I  have  never  been  so  great  as  that,  and 
I  have  not  known  another  who  was." 

Henry  Huttleston  Rogers  died  in  New  York  City  on 
May  19,  1909.  After  services  in  the  church  he  had  given  in 
his  mother's  memory,  he  was  buried  in  the  family  mauso- 
leum at  Riverside,  in  Oxford.  At  the  Fairhaven  end  of 
the  New  Bedford  bridge  stands  a  small  memorial  erected  by 
public  subscription,  a  granite  shaft  surmounted  by  a  brazier 
appropriately  serving  as  a  street  light  at  night.  It  bears 
merely  a  bronze  medallion  of  Rogers  and  the  inscription: 
Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice  ("If  you  seek  his 
works,  look  about  you.") 
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At  the  dedication  of  the  monument,  George  H.  Tripp,  a 
friend  and  fellow  townsman,  said : 

The  Kanawha  revisits  our  port  no  more.  It  sometimes  seems,  so 
frequent  was  her  path  to  Fairhaven,  that  Hke  the  loved  doctor's  horse 
which  finds  unguided  the  path  to  the  patient's  door,  she  would  per- 
force find  her  own  way  past  the  Hen  and  Chickens  Hghtship,  past 
Dumphng  hght  and  Butler's  flat,  and  drop  anchor  again  in  the  deep 
hole  off  the  Tack  Works  Wharf. 

When  the  last  surviving  child  of  Henry  H.  Rogers,  Cara, 
Lady  Fairhaven,  died  in  London  on  March  i8,  1939,  the 
bells  of  Fairhaven  tolled  for  her.  She  had  met  her  husband, 
Urban  H.  Broughton,  then  an  untitled  Englishman,  when  he 
was  employed  by  her  father  on  a  Fairhaven  engineering 
project.  Because  of  his  contribution  toward  the  improvement 
of  sanitary  conditions  in  England,  the  Crown  offered  Mr. 
Broughton  elevation  to  the  peerage.  Asked  what  title  he 
would  assume,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  "I  should  like  to  be 
called  Lord  Fairhaven,  because  there  is  where  I  found  the 
greatest  joy  of  my  life."  The  honor  was  posthumously  con- 
ferred, and  Cara  Rogers  Broughton  became  Lady  Fairhaven. 
Until  her  death  she  carried  on  the  inherited  family  tradition 
of  affection  for  the  New  England  town  whose  name  she 
bore. 


Chapter  V 
THE  HURRICANE  OF  1938 

September  21,  1938,  dawned  with  a  fair  autumn  sunrise. 
Toward  mid-forenoon  clouds  began  to  gather,  the  wind 
freshened,  and  spasmodic  bursts  of  rain  swept  before  it. 
Barometers  and  radio  warnings  indicated  a  storm,  appar- 
ently no  different  from  thousands  of  other  September  gales 
with  accompanying  rains.  Before  darkness  had  completely 
enveloped  the  town  approximately  one  thousand  buildings 
had  been  either  smashed  into  kindling  wood  or  floated  bodily 
away  from  their  foundations,  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property  had  been  swept  to  destruction,  and  at  least  seven 
persons  had  lost  their  lives.  The  entire  catastrophe  had  oc- 
curred within  the  space  of  about  three  hours. 

By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  constantly  rising  wind, 
forcing  a  flood  tide  ahead  of  it,  began  to  indicate  the  pos- 
sibility  of  considerable  waterfront  damage.  An  hour  later 
sightseers  were  seeking  vantage  points  to  watch  the  effect  of 
battering  seas  on  shipping.  Within  thirty  minutes  those 
curious  ones  were  fleeing  for  their  lives  before  onrushing 
waters,  whose  irresistible  encroachment  seemed  about  to  en- 
gulf the  entire  town.  On  streets  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
angry  waters  the  terrific  gale  was  toppling  over  gigantic 
elms.  Hardly  a  street  in  Fairhaven  remained  open  to  traffic. 
As  trees  swayed,  cracked,  and  fell,  rising  waters  continued  to 
invade  the  land.  Middle  Street  became  a  canal  with  water 
above  the  second  stories  in  some  of  the  homes.  On  and  on, 
into  Main  Street,  even  up  to  Green  Street,  spread  the  flood. 
Homes  on  lower  Coggeshall  Street  were  flooded;  their  occu- 
pants reached  safety  in  small  boats.  At  one  time  the  lower 
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section  of  Fairhaven,  where  some  of  the  more  pretentious 
residences  are  situated,  was  an  island.  Waters  from  the 
Acushnet  River  had  rushed  up  through  the  cut-out  of  the 
branch  railway  line  to  be  met  in  the  same  channel  by  waters 
from  the  Priest's  Cove  section,  flooding  into  the  marshes  in 
back  of  the  Atlas  Tack  Works  to  join  waters  from  the  Acush- 
net. Temporary  isolation  was  complete  for  all  that  section 
of  the  town  lying  south  of  the  railroad  tracks. 

Other  sections  of  the  town  were  having  their  tragedies. 
At  Harbor  View,  where  several  hundred  more  or  less  flimsy 
dwellings  had  already  gone,  carrying  several  persons  to  their 
death,  the  scene  was  one  of  complete  desolation.  Survivors 
were  searching  aimlessly  around  piles  of  debris,  grotesque 
remains  of  former  homes.  Some  were  trying  to  find  prized 
possessions;  others  were  anxiously  seeking  for  traces  of  near 
relatives  who  they  feared  had  been  swept  away  in  the  mael- 
strom of  splintered  timbers  and  boiling  seas. 

The  Harbor  View  section  of  the  town,  lying  unprotected 
on  the  low  coastal  indentation  formed  by  Priest's  Cove, 
caught  the  full  brunt  of  the  terrific  gale  and  the  tidal  waters 
that  followed  in  its  wake.  Started  originally  as  a  summer 
resort  before  zoning  regulations  in  the  town  were  at  all  strict, 
the  colony  had  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  become  a 
large  community  of  lightly  constructed  cottages.  Because 
of  straitened  finances,  people  were  using  most  of  the  cottages 
as  year-round  residences.  They  fell  easily  before  the  violence 
of  wind  and  sea,  and  many  of  the  occupants  lost  not  merely 
vacation  camps,  but  their  only  homes,  sheltering  all  their 
household  and  personal  goods.  Efforts  toward  salvage  caused 
the  loss  of  several  lives  in  the  Harbor  View  section  of  the 
town. 

A  similar  condition  existed  along  almost  the  entire  length 
of  Sconticut  Neck,  especially  at  Pope  Beach.  Here  too  a 
large  number  of  summer  cottages  had  been  converted  into 
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permanent  homes,  whose  occupants  were  forced  to  flee  with 
only  the  clothes  they  wore.  Not  all  could  escape  from  the 
mass  of  wrecked  dwellings;  some  houses  were  carried  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  locations. 

Although  the  communities  along  Sconticut  Neck  were  not 
so  large  as  the  colony  at  Harbor  View,  in  the  aggregate  there 
were  many  more  homes.  With  the  exception  of  the  Pope 
Beach  section,  however,  they  were  largely  summer  resi- 
dences, the  retreats  of  well-to-do  families  who  still  had  win- 
ter homes  to  shelter  them  after  the  hurricane.  Few  of  these 
houses  escaped  severe  damage.  Occasionally  one  more 
sheltered  than  the  others  was  left  standing,  but  badly 
wrenched  and  askew  upon  its  foundation. 

Hardly  an  inch  of  Fairhaven's  ocean  frontage  escaped. 
From  the  Mattapoisett  line  on  the  east,  along  the  shore, 
through  Shaw's  Cove,  into  Little  Bay,  around  Sconticut 
Neck,  up  into  New  Bedford  Harbor,  around  the  sweep  made 
by  Priest's  Cove,  past  the  Fort  Phoenix  bathing  beaches, 
swept  the  hurricane  winds  and  hurtling  seas,  in  some  places 
inundating  the  land  a  mile  or  more  beyond  normal  high  tide 
mark.  As  plainly  drawn  as  though  on  a  map,  the  flood  limit 
was  outlined  in  debris  left  by  the  receding  waters.  Roofs  of 
houses,  small  sheds,  household  utensils, — almost  every  con- 
ceivable indication  of  human  habitation  was  left  to  mark  the 
peak  of  high  water. 

Just  past  Fort  Phoenix,  one  small  section  of  the  waterfront 
escaped  serious  damage.  Several  fine  year-round  residences, 
on  high  land  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  shore  line,  suffered 
nothing  more  serious  than  the  wind's  buffeting.  Beyond, 
Fairhaven's  topography  changes  and  the  land  drops  closer 
to  the  high  water  mark.  Only  a  few  hundred  yards  escaped 
the  flood. 

For  two  days  the  New  Bedford-Fairhaven  bridge  was  im- 
passable. Wreckage  of  every  description,  even  to  sixty-foot 
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craft,  careened  crazily  across  car  rails  and  motor  thorough- 
fares. A  line  of  motor  cars,  caught  in  the  flood  which  during 
the  crest  of  the  hurricane  inundated  even  the  highest  por- 
tions of  the  bridge,  stood  where  their  drivers  had  abandoned 
them.  Their  ignition  systems  soaked  with  salt  water,  they 
remained  until  towed  away.  Property  loss  to  automobiles 
alone  ran  into  thousands. 

When  the  flood  waters  swept  across  the  bridge,  large 
yachts  and  rafts  floated  over  or  crashed  through  the  bridge 
railing  and  lined  Fairhaven's  northerly  shores.  Even  huge 
lighters  were  carried  before  the  fury  of  the  storm,  one  of 
them  landing  atop  the  Coggeshall  Street  Bridge. 

By  an  interesting  coincidence,  the  hurricane  of  1938,  like 
that  of  1869,  destroyed  a  beacon  relied  on  by  mariners 
entering  the  harbor.  In  the  '69  gale  the  steeple  of  the 
"Brick  Church,"  as  the  Congregational  Church  was  called, 
toppled  over  in  the  heavy  winds;  for  years  that  steeple 
had  served  as  a  beacon  for  seamen.  When  it  was  destroyed, 
the  government  erected  another  beacon,  a  large  triangular 
affair  of  sheet  iron  pointed  white,  on  the  shore  of  Fort 
Phoenix.  Iron,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  failed  to 
resist  the  hammering  of  wind  and  sea  on  September  21, 
1938,  and  this  beacon,  too,  collapsed. 

Losses  running  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were 
inflicted  upon  the  business  firms  which  occupy  most  of  the 
waterfront  beyond  the  residential  section  on  lower  Fort 
Street.  Just  before  the  hurricane,  marine  boat  yards  had 
begun  to  receive  handsome  yachts  left  in  their  care  for  the 
winter.  Many  were  anchored  just  outside  the  basins,  waiting 
their  turn  to  be  placed  in  winter  berths.  They  were  hurled 
this  way  and  that  like  so  many  toy  ships,  and  some  blocked 
land  highways  when  they  eventually  came  to  rest. 

No  exact  estimate  of  the  damage  suffered  by  the  marine 
railways  and  the  valuable  yachts  in  their  charge  has  been 
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compiled.  The  more  pretentious  generally  had  insurance 
covering  damage  or  total  loss,  but  many  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  uninsured  smaller  craft  were  ground  to  bits.  Scores 
of  fishermen  who  had  won  a  precarious  living  from  the 
waters  of  Buzzards  Bay  found  their  tools  and  boats  fit  only 
for  firewood  after  the  storm. 

No  better  tribute  to  the  fortitude  of  Fairhaven  can  be  paid 
than  the  terse  statement  that  there  was  no  panic,  no  hysteria. 
With  the  exception  of  those  who  had  seen  some  of  their  own 
family  swept  to  death,  Fairhaven  people  went  about  the 
urgent  business  of  the  moment — rescue,  protection  and 
food  for  the  homeless,  search  for  the  dead. 

Before  the  flood  waters  had  reached  their  peak,  even  before 
it  was  known  that  death  had  accompanied  the  storm,  relief 
organization  was  in  progress.  The  Town  Selectmen  were 
busy,  each  at  a  different  task,  one  preempting  a  spared  tele- 
phone line  to  seek  out  State  officials  and  ask  for  authority 
to  use  every  available  man  on  an  improvised  project  of 
rescue  work,  another  supervising  the  housing  of  the  home- 
less, and  the  third  preparing  emergency  food  rations.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Fairhaven  posts  of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  policed  streets  blocked  by  up- 
rooted trees,  opened  their  headquarters  to  house  the  refu- 
gees, and  did  other  invaluable  work  in  the  emergency,  aided 
by  the  Women's  Auxiliaries. 

It  was  a  night  of  horror,  faced  by  calm  planning  and  tire- 
less activity.  Because  of  the  blocked  thoroughfares  com- 
munication was  difficult,  and  at  first  Fairhaven  was  little 
noted  in  press  accounts  of  the  general  devastation  in  New 
England. 

The  morning  of  September  22nd  broke  clear  and  calm. 
A  dazzling,  warm  September  sun  shone  upon  a  scene  of 
pitiful  desolation.  At  once  organized  relief  work  began  in 
earnest.   National  Guardsmen  patrolled  Fairhaven's  water- 
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front  thoroughfares,  a  Red  Cross  unit  came  in  and  estab- 
lished local  headquarters  where  emergency  clothing,  bed- 
ding, and  other  necessities  were  distributed  to  the  destitute. 
The  work  of  rehabilitation  and  cleaning  up  was  systema- 
tized. Before  it  was  completed  the  New  Bedford  chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  had  spent  over  $50,000  in  pro- 
viding homes  for  those  left  without  shelter. 

A  total  of  the  storm's  cost  in  private  property  will  never 
be  completely  known.  The  assessed  valuations  of  the  houses 
destroyed  and  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  plants 
swept  away  or  badly  damaged  can  be  estimated,  but  the  huge 
money  loss  in  household  possessions  ruined  in  the  flood 
cannot  be  closely  figured.  A  million  dollars  roughly  covered 
the  assessed  valuation  which  existed  one  day  and  was  repre- 
sented a  few  hours  later  only  by  dreary  shambles.  It  would 
probably  be  conservative  to  say  the  actual  loss  was  double  the 
figure  shown  on  the  assessors'  books. 

The  report  of  the  town  tree-warden  shows  that  350  large 
trees  toppled  over,  blocking  highways,  tearing  down  tele- 
phone and  electric  light  wires.  It  cost  the  town  of  Fairhaven 
more  than  $2,000  to  remove  these.  Repairs  to  the  Rogers 
School  and  High  School  Annex  took  $5,000.  The  Federal 
Government,  through  its  Works  Progress  Administration, 
provided  nearly  90,000  hours  of  labor  in  various  channels  of 
relief  work.  The  town's  own  repair  cost  approached  $35,000. 

Many  of  the  scars  left  in  the  wake  of  the  hurricane  will 
never  be  erased.  So  terrific  was  the  battering  of  the  heavy 
seas  that  even  the  shore  line  changed.  Where  at  noon  on  the 
2ist,  a  sand  bar  lay,  by  noon  of  the  following  day  a  new,  deep 
channel  ran,  and  the  sand  bar  had  been  shifted  to  another 
site.  Fairhaven  looked  over  its  wreckage,  buried  its  dead, 
wrote  off  its  losses,  and  went  on. 


Chapter  VI 
FAIRHAVEN  TODAY 

On  any  sizable  map  Fairhaven  has  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cleaver.  The  straight  cutting  edge  is  the  town  line 
between  Fairhaven  and  Mattapoisett  on  the  east.  The  town 
line  of  Acushnet  on  the  north  forms  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
back  or  battering  section  is  the  town's  western  shore  line 
and  boundary.  Sconticut  Neck,  jutting  southerly  into  Buz- 
zards Bay,  forms  an  irregular  handle. 

The  broad  main  highway  to  Cape  Cod,  US  6,  enters  over 
the  New  Bedford  Bridge,  and  bisects  the  town;  as  it  reaches 
the  outskirts  of  rural  East  Fairhaven  it  passes  rolling  fields, 
cultivated  largely  by  Portuguese  who  supplement  their  wages 
in  New  Bedford  mills  through  selling  their  produce  at  road- 
side stands.  At  rare  intervals,  in  winter  when  the  trees  are 
bare,  there  are  brief  glimpses  of  Buzzards  Bay  to  the  right. 

The  civic  center  of  Fairhaven,  occupied  by  business,  indus- 
try, public  buildings,  and  residences,  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
main  highway,  approached  by  a  sharp,  right  turn  at  the  end 
of  the  bridge.  An  abrupt  left  turn  from  the  bridge  leads 
to  residential  Oxford  village  and  North  Fairhaven. 

The  town  is  approximately  four  miles  wide  and  two  and  a 
half  miles  long,  not  including  Sconticut  Neck,  which  pro- 
trudes Rvt  miles  into  the  Bay,  separating  New  Bedford  Har- 
bor from  Little  Bay  and  Nasketucket  Bay.  Gradual  and  roll- 
ing slopes  extend  from  the  marshes  along  the  shores  to  the 
further  town  limits,  with  no  marked  elevations  at  any  point 
except  in  the  northeast  section,  where  the  land  rises  to  120 
feet. 

The  Fairhaven  of  today  is  a  modern  residential  com- 
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munity  where  ii,ooo  people  make  their  home.  Between  1905 
and  1925  it  more  than  doubled  its  population;  since  1925 
the  increase  has  been  slight.  Well-kept  streets,  gracefully 
shaded  by  the  many  beautiful  trees  fortunately  spared  by  the 
hurricane  of  1938,  generous  spaces  of  lawn  and  yard,  a  pre- 
dominance of  single  houses,  the  proximity  of  the  ocean, — 
all  these  combine  to  make  Fairhaven  a  pleasant  place.  Al- 
though a  majority  of  its  people  earn  their  livelihood  in  New 
Bedford  with  its  greater  industrial  opportunities,  they  choose 
to  maintain  their  homes  in  the  smaller,  more  spacious  town- 
ship. 

Few  towns  in  New  England  have  a  more  comprehensive 
group  of  public  buildings  than  Fairhaven.  The  High  School, 
the  old  Academy,  and  the  Colonial  Club  are  admirably 
spaced  along  Main  Street;  just  off  that  thoroughfare  on 
Center  Street  lie  the  Methodist  and  Congregational 
Churches,  the  Town  Hall,  the  Tabitha  Inn,  the  Millicent 
Library,  and  the  extensive  granite  structures  of  the  Unitarian 
Memorial  Church;  and  on  Cherry  Street  is  the  Coggeshall 
Memorial.  All  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  community 
living. 

Fairhaven  cherishes  also  its  two  banking  institutions, 
which  have  been  serving  the  town  for  over  a  hundred  years. 
The  Fairhaven  National  Bank  (George  B.  Luther,  presi- 
dent) was  organized  in  1831,  and  the  following  year  saw  the 
Fairhaven  Institution  for  Savings  (Thomas  A.  Tripp,  presi- 
dent) incorporated  and  launched  on  an  honorable  career. 

The  town's  industries  are  few  but  distinctive.  Chief  among 
them  is  the  Atlas  Tack  Company,  founded  here  in  1891  and 
said  to  be  the  largest  and  best  equipped  tack  factory  in  the 
world.  It  gives  employment  to  some  four  hundred  people 
and  sends  its  tacks,  bottle  caps,  and  other  metal  products 
to  many  countries. 

Although  this  is  the  town's  largest  single  industry,  an- 
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other  more  traditional  occupation,  boat  building  and  servic- 
ing, runs  a  good  second.  There  are  four  boatyards:  Peirce 
and  Kilburn's,  Kelley's  Marine  Railways,  Casey's,  and  the 
Hathaway-Braley  Marine  Machinery  Company,  all  engaged 
in  storing,  repairing,  outfitting,  and  building  boats.  The 
Peirce  and  Kilburn  Boat  Yard  is  known  all  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  not  only  for  marine  craftsmanship,  but 
also  for  its  "galley,"  which  serves  some  of  the  best  home 
cooking  in  New  England.  One  section  is  reserved  for  work- 
men; another,  "the  quarterdeck,"  is  open  to  tourists.  The 
Casey  Boat  Building  Company  specializes  more  in  actual 
building  than  do  the  others.  The  Baby  Whale  class  of  out- 
board speedboat  was  developed  in  the  Kelley  yard.  Recently 
the  Hathaway  Company  built  and  launched  a  150-foot  craft, 
one  of  the  largest  vessels  built  in  Fairhaven  in  the  last  half 
century.  These  activities,  which  come  naturally  to  a  coastal 
town,  are  supplemented  by  related  industries.  One  is  con- 
ducted by  Ralph  Silsby,  who  makes  yacht  sails  in  a  loft  on 
Union  Wharf;  another  is  the  Furnans  Yacht  Agency;  an- 
other, the  Hand  Naval  Architectural  Office. 

Other  industries  are  the  Taylor  Marine  Construction  Com- 
pany, the  Babbit  Brothers  Machine  Shop,  the  Fairhaven 
Iron  Foundry,  Braley's  Creamery  Incorporated,  the  Rogers 
Dairy,  the  Keith  Ice  Cream  Company,  and  the  John  Cor- 
coran Granite  and  Marble  Works.  Stores  are  comparatively 
few  and  small,  for  New  Bedford  establishments  absorb  much 
of  Fairhaven's  trade. 

Eight  public  and  two  parochial  schools  make  ample  provi- 
sion for  the  town's  educational  needs.  Seven  are  elementary 
institutions:  the  Job  C.  Tripp,  Edmund  Anthony,  Jr.,  Ox- 
ford, Washington  Street,  and  East  Fairhaven  Schools,  the 
Saint  Joseph  Parochial  School  and  the  Sacred  Heart  Acad- 
emy, a  boarding  and  day  parochial  school  including  grades 
one  through  eight.  The  Rogers  High  School  has  an  addition 
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which  serves  as  a  junior  high  school.  Altogether,  there  are 
over  tv^o  thousand  pupils  and  more  than  seventy  teachers 
in  the  school  system. 

Fairhaven's  Unitarian  Church,  one  of  the  numerous  bene- 
factions of  the  Rogers  family,  is  among  the  most  elaborate 
in  Massachusetts.  There  are  seven  other  churches  in  the 
town,  the  First  Congregational  Church,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Episco- 
pal), the  Advent  Church,  and  the  Catholic  Churches  of  St. 
Joseph's,  St.  Mary's,  and  the  Sacred  Heart,  which  maintains 
the  Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

The  town  has  three  interesting  buildings  which  are  also 
museums.  The  Millicent  Library  exhibits  on  its  walls  manu- 
script letters  and  state  papers  of  over  half  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  Its  works  of  art  include  the  marble  sculp- 
ture Messenger  of  Love,  the  work  of  an  Italian,  E.  Caroni,  in 
1877;  two  large  portraits  by  Arnold  Van  Boonen,  Peter  the 
Great  and  Catherine,  believed  to  have  been  done  in  either 
1717  or  1718;  Lemuel  D.  Eldred's  etching.  The  Whaler,  and 
At  the  Bath,  an  oil  painting  by  Maldarelli  Napoli.  The 
Library  contains  also  the  symbolic  Samurai  sword  presented 
to  the  town,  a  portrait  by  Albert  Bierstadt  of  Martha  Simon, 
the  last  Narragansett  Indian  of  the  neighborhood,  and  a 
memorial  tablet  to  Mark  Twain,  inscribed  with  his  epigram: 
"Always  do  right.  You  will  gratify  some  people  and  astonish 
the  rest." 

The  Mariners'  Club,  in  the  main  building  of  the  Peirce 
and  Kilburn  Boat  Yard,  has  genuine  nautical  atmosphere.  In 
the  Marine  Room  on  the  second  floor  of  this  building  hangs 
a  remarkable  collection  of  photographs  of  sailing  boats  of 
various  types,  pictured  in  storm  and  calm.  Another  room  dis- 
plays paintings  and  etchings  of  the  whaling  era  by  George 
Gale,  some  of  whose  works  have  been  hung  in  the  Metropoli- 
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tan  Museum  of  Art  and  in  the  Los  Angeles  Museum.  There 
are  many  other  marine  objects  of  interest. 

A  small  historical  collection  is  exhibited  by  the  Colonial 
Club  in  the  building  erected  in  1798  as  the  Fairhaven  Acad- 
emy. A  simple,  line  architectural  specimen  of  its  type,  it 
contains  spinning  wheels,  an  antique  mirror,  a  writing  desk, 
chairs,  a  wardrobe,  a  cradle,  clocks,  hair  cloth  trunks,  and 
a  Holland  Ware  plate  of  1777,  all  dating  from  colonial  times. 
The  collection  also  includes  portraits,  lithographs  and  per- 
sonal effects  of  early  settlers,  among  them  the  ledger  of  the 
Elnathan  Eldredge  grocery  store  for  the  year  1769.  An  old 
school  room  has  its  furnishings  retained  intact,  even  to  the 
original  hand-made  school  bell.  The  Coggeshall  Memorial, 
a  house  left  to  the  Fairhaven  Colonial  Club  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Coggeshall,  contains  historical  relics  not  accommodated 
at  the  old  Academy. 

Largely  because  of  conflagrations  in  the  early  wars,  Fair- 
haven has  few  structures  of  historical  interest.  The  old  Acad- 
emy building  and  Fort  Phoenix,  a  pre-Revolutionary  bul- 
wark, are  the  only  early  structures  left.  In  1930  this  storied 
abandoned  fort  was  purchased  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  Lady  Fairhaven,  daughter  of  Henry  H.  Rogers,  and 
given  to  the  town. 

Memorials  far  outnumber  historic  sites.  The  Rogers  Me- 
morial Monument,  at  the  Fairhaven  end  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford-Fairhaven  bridge,  was  erected  in  1912  by  the  town  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Rogers.  In  Riverside  Cemetery,  North  Fair- 
haven, where  Rogers  is  buried,  is  a  monument  to  the  Fair- 
haven men  who  died  in  the  Civil  War.  At  Fort  Phoenix  a 
memorial  tablet  reads:  "In  memory  of  Major  Israel  Fearing, 
the  ardent  patriot  and  accomplished  soldier — on  the  7th  day 
of  September  1778  the  British  troops  landed  from  their  ships 
in  the  bay,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  town.  By  the  un- 
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flinching  courage  of  Major  Fearing  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  mihtia,  the  enemy  was  bravely  met  and  completely 
defeated  and  the  town  was  saved."  *  In  Cooke  Memorial 
Park  is  a  memorial  to  John  Cooke,  generally  considered  the 
first  white  settler  of  Fairhaven.  A  tablet  at  Benoit  Square, 
North  Fairhaven,  is  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Ernest  A. 
Benoit,  a  Fairhaven  man  killed  in  action  during  the  World 
War. 

Fairhaven  citizens  are  well  provided  with  parks,  of  which 
there  are  five:  Cushman,  the  largest  in  the  town,  Cooke 
Memorial,  Delano,  or  Marine,  Willow,  and  North  Fairhaven 
Park.  Cushman  Park  has  a  baseball  field  and  basketball 
court.  Also  within  its  twelve  acres  is  a  playground,  where  a 
matron  is  employed  during  the  summer  to  supervise  the 
children.  Another  public  baseball  field  is  in  the  North  Fair- 
haven Park,  where  during  the  winter  months  an  adequate 
area  is  flooded  for  the  use  of  skaters. 

In  summer  tennis  and  swimming  are  two  chief  recrea- 
tions. Six  tennis  courts  are  open  to  the  public:  two  on  the 
grounds  of  the  High  School,  two  at  the  East  Fairhaven 
School,  and  two  between  Main  and  Middle  Streets,  across 
from  Cushman  Park.  The  school  courts  are  available  to 
townspeople  during  vacation  periods;  the  others  may  be 
used  free  of  charge  at  any  time  during  the  season.  The 
beaches  at  Fort  Phoenix  and  Pope's  Beach  are  developed 
and  open  to  the  public.  At  Fort  Phoenix  Beach  bathers  are 
required  to  use  the  bathhouses,  for  which  a  small  fee  is 
charged.  Pope's  Beach  is  not  so  formal;  most  of  its  bathing 
booths  were  swept  away  in  the  hurricane  of  1938.  The 
beaches  lining  both  sides  of  Sconticut  Neck  are  used  pri- 
marily by  those  who  rent  or  own  summer  cottages  there. 

*  The  town  historians  aver,  however,  that  before  the  British  were  routed  nu- 
merous patriot  houses  had  been  burned  by  the  enemy. 
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The  hurricane  desolated  diis  section,  but  much  of  it  will  be 
rebuilt. 

The  Rogers  High  School  has  an  extensive  athletic  pro- 
gram for  both  boys  and  girls,  with  intra-mural  competition 
as  well  as  contests  with  other  schools.  The  Varsity  Club 
football  and  basketball  teams,  composed  of  those  who  won 
letters  and  graduated  from  the  High  School,  are  usually 
well  worth  watching.  Football  games  and  track  meets  are 
held  in  the  stadium  near  the  High  School.  Teams  from  vari- 
ous businesses  in  the  town  make  up  the  Twilight  Baseball 
League,  playing  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday  evenings  during 
the  summer  games  for  which  the  townspeople  share  the 
players'  enthusiasm. 

Many  of  Fairhaven's  indoor  amusement  opportunities 
are  furnished  by  New  Bedford.  Because  that  city's  several 
large  theatres  are  so  near,  there  is  only  one  moving  picture 
house  in  Fairhaven.  The  town  has,  however,  a  large  and 
enterprising  drama  group,  The  Fairhaven  Players.  Their 
membership  of  about  six  hundred  includes  many  persons 
drawn  from  other  cities  and  towns.  For  an  annual  fee  of  two 
dollars,  members  receive  two  tickets  for  each  of  the  three 
productions  given  yearly  and  may  take  part  in  the  produc- 
tions if  their  talents  justify  a  role.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Players  are  content  to  attend  the  productions  in  the  audi- 
torium at  the  Town  Hall.  Any  surplus  of  intake  over  ex- 
penses is  given  to  the  Fairhaven  Community  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation. 

Another  institution,  the  clambake,  while  neither  a  recrea- 
tion nor  an  amusement,  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
both.  Three  pavilions  are  open  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays 
in  the  summer  time,  Whitfield's,  Grimshaw's  and  Brown's; 
each  will  for  a  moderate  fee  furnish  the  customers  more  food 
than  they  can  hope  to  eat.  The  bakes  are  well  attended. 
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The  town  has  one  hotel,  the  Tabitha  Inn.  Originally 
erected  by  Henry  H.  Rogers  as  a  stopping  place  for  his  guests 
and  the  school  teachers  of  Fairhaven,  it  is  now  owned  by  a 
syndicate  which  runs  it  as  a  superior  hotel.  Several  private 
houses  also  advertise  accommodations  for  travelers. 

Yachting  is  a  recent  development  in  Fairhaven.  For  dec- 
ades after  the  decline  of  the  whaling  industry,  the  water- 
front was  little  more  than  a  storage  place  for  discarded  whal- 
ing gear.  As  recently  as  1928  rotting  whale  ships  were 
moored  to  its  wharves,  their  treacherous  ratlines  and  rigging 
a  constant  invitation  and  menace  to  the  safety  of  youngsters, 
whose  ability  to  clamber  into  the  cross-trees  was  superior  to 
their  keenness  of  vision  in  seeing  the  "keep  off"  signs  tacked 
to  the  forsaken  ships.  Save  for  these  reminders  of  an  almost 
forgotten  day,  an  occasional  fisherman  and  a  few  pleasure 
craft,  Fairhaven  was  hardly  aware  of  its  waterfront  as  a  com- 
mercial asset. 

Then  came  a  swift,  genuine  interest  in  yachting.  Men 
whose  fathers  had  made  money  in  textiles  across  the  river 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  sea.  The  call  of  the  salt 
water,  that  had  urged  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers 
to  explore  the  seas  in  search  of  whale  blubber  and  bone,  was 
again  heard.  Storage  and  repair  yards  were  required  for 
new  craft.  One  by  one  vacant  spaces  along  the  waterfront 
became  boat  yards,  then  marine  railways  and  still  later,  boat- 
building establishments.  To  be  nearer  their  work,  marine 
architects  began  locating  their  offices  close  to  these  growing 
enterprises. 

The  sensational  exploit  of  a  former  Nova  Scotia  sea  captain 
in  1898  is  a  part  of  Fairhaven's  sailing  tradition.  Captain 
Joshua  Slocum,  who  referred  to  himself  as  a  "naturalized 
Yankee,"  had  lost  his  ship  in  a  wreck  at  sea.  In  Boston 
he  encountered  an  old  friend,  Captain  Eben  Pierce  of  Fair- 
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haven,  who  offered  to  provide  him  v^ith  a  nev^  vessel.  Cap- 
tain Slocum  accepted,  came  to  Fairhaven,  and  found  that  his 
nev^  command  was  the  sloop  Spray,  36  feet  over-all.  It  had 
been  hauled  out  on  shore  for  several  years  and  had  to  be 
practically  re-built. 

"You  can  take  her  round  the  world,"  Captain  Pierce  is 
said  to  have  assured  his  friend  after  new  timbers  and  iron  had 
wrought  a  transformation.  For  a  time  Slocum  was  content 
to  use  the  sloop  for  off  shore  fishing  ventures.  On  April  24, 
1895,  he  sailed  on  a  world  cruise.  Setting  forth  from  Boston, 
where  the  Spray  had  been  hauled  up  for  winter,  he  circum- 
navigated the  globe  single  handed.  When  he  returned  to 
Fairhaven  on  July  27,  1898,  he  had  covered,  roughly,  46,000 
miles,  handling  his  craft  without  human  aid. 

The  trip  was  nothing  short  of  a  sensation  in  marine  annals, 
and  brought  continual  newspaper  publicity  as  the  tiny  sloop 
was  occasionally  reported  from  one  or  another  far-off  foreign 
port.  Captain  Slocum  later  published  a  book.  Sailing  Alone 
Around  the  World.  His  exploit  retains  peculiar  interest  for 
Fairhaven  mariners. 

There  are  four  significant  racial  groups  within  the  town, — 
the  colonial  Yankee  stock,  the  Portuguese,  some  compara- 
tively recent  British  stock  not  to  be  confused  with  that  of  the 
pioneer  settlers,  and  a  body  of  French-Canadians.  Repre- 
senting the  so-called  original  stock  there  are  still  to  be  found 
Spooners,  Popes,  Rowlands,  Delanos  and  Tripps,  names  asso- 
ciated with  the  earlier  days  of  Fairhaven.  Next  in  number 
are  the  Portuguese,  sons  and  daughters  of  stock  from  the 
Azores,  a  large  majority  of  them  of  the  second  and  third  gen- 
eration and  nearly  all  citizens  either  by  birth  or  naturaliza- 
tion. 

The  Portuguese  are  concentrated  largely  in  the  eastern  and 
Sconticut  Neck  sections  of  the  town,  where  they  carry  on 
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nearly  all  the  farming  activities  in  the  district.  Some  culti- 
vate large  areas  devoted  to  the  raising  of  strav^berries;  the 
fruits  are  usually  early  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Of  the  many  colorful  feasts  and  religious  observances  in 
their  home  land,  Azoreans  in  Fairhaven  have  retained  only 
one,  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  observed  at  Pentecost  fifty 
days  after  Easter,  and  ten  days  after  the  Ascension.  This 
paucity  of  observances  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Portu- 
guese have  no  church  of  their  own  in  Fairhaven,  for  even 
where  Portuguese  churches  exist  in  other  communities  this 
is  the  chief  fiesta  celebrated. 

The  feast,  according  to  local  tradition,  originated  in  1522 
in  the  Azores.  On  the  island  of  St.  Michael  on  the  eve  of 
October  21,  the  volcanoes  Lourical  and  Rabacal,  in  the  village 
of  Franca  do  Campo,  suddenly  erupted,  completely  covering 
the  community  with  lava.  So  terror-stricken  were  the  people 
of  the  whole  group  of  the  Azores  by  the  fearful  disaster 
that  groups  of  peasants  began  to  congregate  in  the  public 
squares  to  pay  homage  to  the  silver  crowns  which  repre- 
sented the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  pray  that  they  be  spared  from 
further  destruction. 

A  few  years  ago  a  society  was  formed  and  a  chapel  erected 
on  Bridge  Street  in  Fairhaven  to  be  used  during  the  Holy 
Ghost  Festival.  Annual  membership  dues  and  voluntary 
contributions  buy  bread,  meat,  and  wine,  which  are  placed 
on  long  wooden  tables  set  up  on  the  grounds  around  the 
chapel.  After  the  high  mass  in  the  nearby  Roman  Catholic 
church  the  entire  assembly  proceeds  to  the  Holy  Ghost  hall. 
Members  are  attired  in  their  best  finery,  children  dressed  in 
white;  they  carry  many  flags,  and  march  to  band  music. 

In  the  afternoon  the  musicians  and  society  members  call 
at  the  church  for  the  priests,  and  then  go  to  the  streets  where 
the  food  is  displayed  on  tables.  The  priests  bless  the  food, 
which  later  is  auctioned  off  and  the  surplus  distributed  to 
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the  poor.  In  the  evening  everyone  enjoys  the  fireworks  and 
string  music.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  festival  the  member 
whose  name  is  drawn  has  the  honor  of  retaining  the  crown 
for  one  year. 

At  home  on  this  festival  day  the  food  eaten  consists  of 
Sopas  do  Espirito  Santo,  a  course  of  fresh  cooked  beef,  with 
vegetables,  and  a  soup  made  of  the  beef  broth  and  bread.  The 
dessert  is  rice  pudding  and  sweet  bread.  This  food  is  distrib- 
uted in  the  early  morning  by  daughters  of  the  members  to 
every  member's  home.  The  following  Sunday,  Trinity  Sun- 
day, is  observed  in  the  same  manner. 

Many  sons  of  Portuguese  extraction  to  the  second,  third, 
and  even  fourth  generations  are  interested  and  active  in  the 
Fairhaven  chapter  of  the  Portuguese-American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  succeeded  in  furthering  Americanization 
and  awakening  interest  in  citizenship. 

Next  of  the  nationality  groups  in  point  of  numbers  is  the 
English,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  former  residents  of 
the  Lancashire  district  who  came  to  New  Bedford  when  its 
rapidly  growing  cotton  mills  were  reaching  out  to  England 
and  Europe  for  skilled  textile  operatives.  North  Fairhaven 
houses  most  of  these  former  British  subjects.  The  Coggeshall 
Street  Bridge,  the  second  thoroughfare  which  spans  the 
Acushnet  River,  connects  this  section  of  the  town  with  the 
north  section  of  New  Bedford,  where  formerly  were  located 
many  more  mills  than  at  present.  Seeking  escape  from  the 
crowded  tenement  districts  of  the  city,  many  of  the  English 
families  found  North  Fairhaven  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  work,  a  section  where  they  could  spread  out  and 
have  their  own  little  gardens  and  poultry  houses.  They  have 
been  assimilated  more  rapidly  than  any  other  group,  and 
with  so  little  stir  as  to  make  it  almost  unnoticeable.  An  Epis- 
copal Mission  is  maintained,  but  no  club  or  local  association. 

Running  close  in  numbers  to  the  English  textile  workers 
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comes  another  group  of  former  British  subjects,  French- 
Canadians,  who  were  also  attracted  here  by  the  opportunity 
of  employment  in  the  cotton  mills.  These  "Franco-Ameri- 
cans," as  they  call  themselves,  whether  naturalized  citizens 
or  not,  maintain  the  most  compact  racial  group  in  town.  Al- 
though their  homes  are  scattered  throughout  the  north  sec- 
tion of  Fairhaven,  they  have,  largely  through  a  club  and 
their  own  church,  maintained  to  a  considerable  degree  their 
ethnic  identity.  French  is  heard  continually  on  the  streets 
and  in  stores  in  the  vicinity. 

The  town's  sons  and  daughters  still  choose  sites  for  their 
homes  as  close  as  possible  to  the  shores  of  the  Acushnet  River, 
even  as  did  the  original  settlers,  and  almost  the  entire  stretch 
of  shore  line  from  the  Mattapoisett  boundary  on  the  east  to 
the  northern  limit,  the  town  of  Acushnet,  is  occupied  either 
by  boat  building  yards  and  marine  railways  or  by  summer 
and  all-year-round  houses. 

Despite  gale  and  flood  and  the  changes  of  time,  Fairhaven 
remains  a  pleasant  community  on  the  shores  of  Buzzards 
Bay,  sought  now  as  in  years  past  for  its  quiet  and  spacious- 
ness, and  alive  to  the  needs  of  its  people. 
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HENRY  HUTTLESTON  ROGERS 


THE  ROGERS  MEMORIAL  SHAFT 


THE  CIVIC  CENTER: 

TOWN    HALL,    METHODIST    CHURCH, 

MILLICENT  LIBRARY,   UNITARIAN  TOWER  AND  PARSONAGE 

THE  ROGERS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
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THE  UNITARIAN  MEMORIAL  CHURCH 

A  ROGERS   GIFT   IN   MEMORY   OF   HIS  MOTHER 
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